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THE CITY AND CORONATIONS 











IKE many another of its ancient 
- duties and privileges, the part 
played by the City of London in the 
Coronation ceremonies of our kings and 
queens dates back to immemorial times. 
Long before the Conquest the citizens of 
London exercised the réle which they so 
often played in later times—that of king- 
makers. William I. made his position 
practically secure, by obtaining the good- 
will of the Londoners in return for a 
charter confirming to them the privileges 
which they enjoyed in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. This ancient 
document may still be seen in the Town 
Clerk’s Charter-closet at the Guildhall. 
It is well written in the Anglo-Saxon or 
Old English tongue on a strip of vellum 
barely six inches long and one inch 
wide, and forms a striking contrast to 
the wordy charters of the Stuart period, 
which consist of many huge, closely 
written membranes. A fine painting by 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., representing 
the Conqueror granting this charter, 
adorns one of the panels of the Royal 
Exchange. 

William crowned himself at West- 
minster, a ceremony at which the 
citizens of London doubtless assisted in 
the persons of their Bishop and Port 
Reeve or Sheriff, as the chief ruler of 
the City was then called, the title of 
Mayor not being introduced till more 
than a century later. 

Richard I. had the unique honour of 
being twice crowned ; his first corona- 
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tion was at Westminster, but on return- 
ing from his captivity he was again 
crowned at Winchester. This city, the 
capital of the powerful kingdom of 
Wessex, was the great rival of London in 
Anglo-Saxon days, and the Winchester 
men now strongly disputed the right of 
the citizens of London to serve the 
King in the office of Butler. The King, 
always in want of money, accepted from 
the Londoners a gift of two hundred 
marks and decided the claim in their 
favour, awarding to the citizens of 
Winchester the less honourable duty 
of serving the meat. 

The old chroniclers have handed 
down to us a picturesque description 
of this monarch’s first coronation. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury, Rouen, 
Triers, and Dublin, with other bishops 
and abbots in rich copes, and attended 
by cross, holy water, and censor 
bearers, received the King at the 
door of his Privy Chamber and con- 
ducted him in solemn procession to the 
abbey church of Westminster. In the 
midst of the bishops and clergy went 
four barons, each carrying a golden 
candlestick with a taper. Then came a 
nobleman bearing the royal cap, another 
with the gold spurs, the Earl of Pem- 
broke with the royal sceptre, and the 
Earl of Salisbury with a gold rod having a 
dove on the top. Three other earlscarried 
each a sword upright, and after them 
six earls and barons bore a chequered 
table on which were laid the royal robes 
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and other regalia. A large crown of 
gold set with precious stones was carried 
by the Earl of Albemarle and Essex, the 
King himself following under a canopy 
of state borne by four barons, attended 
by the bishops of Durham and Bath. 
The King was thus conducted to the 
high altar, where, laying his hand on the 
Four Gospels and relics of saints, he took 
the solemn coronation oath. After the 
anointing by the Archbishop, and 


being clothed with the cap, spurs, and 
royal mantle, he was led again to the 





CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 


The Right Hon. ¥ohn Thomas Thorp, Lord Mayor, bearing the ancient City sceptre. 


altar, where, in answer to the Archbishop’s 
charge, he promised faithfully and in- 
violably to keep and perform the vows 
and oaths which he had. made. The 
Archbishop then received the crown 
from beside the altar and set it on the 
King’s head, placing the sceptre in his 
right hand and the rod royal in his left. 
Thus crowned he was brought back 
to his throne in the same order as 
before. Mass was then celebrated, 
and at the offertory the King was led 
by the Bishops of Durham and Bath to 
the altar, where he offered a mark of 
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pure gold. After the ceremony in the 
Abbey the King wentinstately procession 
to partake of the Coronation feast in 
Westminster Hall, where the Archbishops 
and bishops sat down with the King 
while the earls and barons served as 
their places required. 

The Londoners having thus success- 
fully vindicated their Coronation privi- 
leges, took good care to maintain them. In 
the procession and at the religious service 
the Mayor of London had a prominent 
position, walking with Garter King of 
arms and Black 
Rod immediately 
before the Lord 
Great Chamber- 
lain.. This appears 
from the records 
of the coronation 
of Richard III. in 
1483, and of those 
of later sovereigns 
and their queen 
consorts, 

The ancient City 
sceptre or mace 
borne by the Lord 
Mayor at corona- 
tions, and with 
which he is in- 
vested on entering 
into office, is of 
unique interest, 
and is preserved in 
the custody of the 
Chamberlain at 
the Guildhall. It 
has probably been used by civic rulers 
at coronations from a period earlier than 
the Norman Conquest, as its crystal 
shaft is considered by the best anti- 
quaries to date from Anglo-Saxon times. 
It is a foot and a half long, and 
consists of a shaft of crystal deeply 
cut in spiral grooves, each of which 
contains a thread of gold. Round the 
shaft are broad bands of gold, each 
having a ring of pearls strung on gold 
wire. The head, which dates only from 
the fifteenth century, is formed by a 
coronet of four crosses alternating with 
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the same number of fleur-de-lys. Each 
cross and fleur-de-lys is set with four 
pearls, and below them is a broad fillet 
ornamented with large uncut rubies, 
sapphires, and pearls. 

At the State banquet in Westminster 
Hall the Mayor served the King,as assis- 
tant to the Chief Butler, receiving the 
golden cup which he handed to the king 
with the ewer belonging to it as the 
King’s gift. This claim, was made by 
the Recorder on behalf of the citizens 
of London at the coronation, of’ Richard 
II. in 1377, and was acknowledged by 
the King as the City’s ancient right and 
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golden or silver cups, “so that,” says 
Matthew Paris, “such and so wonderful 
a novelty begat a laudable astonishment 
in the spectators.” 

At the coronation of Henry IV., in 
1399, the City further claimed as an 
accustomed privilege that the Mayor 
should be attended by other citizens 
(previously chosen), to serve noblemen 
and others in the office of butlers in 
aid of the Chief Butler. The claim 
was duly allowed, together with that 
of the aldermen and the citizens afore- 
said to sit at the left table to dinne1 
with the King in his hall. 





City Marshal. 


Sheriff Williams, Ald. and Sheriff 
Waithman, 


An Alderman. Ald, Sir Claudius S, Rt. Hon, C, Ewan Law 
Hunter, 1 


ecorder, 


CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 
The City Deputation. 


privilege. Not, however, without some 
previous trouble, for Robert Belknap, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
roughly refused their claim, but told them 
they might be of use in washing up 
the cups and dishes. The citizens gained 
their poiat on an appeal to the King, and 
revenged themselves on Belknap by 
setting him up in effigy in a contemp- 
tible attitude at a conspicuous place 
in Cheapside, and in the direct route 
of the procession through the City. 

At a previous coronation,—that of 
Henry III.—the citizens appear to have 
emphasised their right by accompanying 
the Mayor to meet the King and Queen 
in a grand procession, bearing 360 


Edward IV., who was a great friend 
~ to the City, came to the throne in 1461, 
and thirteen citizens attended the Mayor 
at this King’s coronation. Later on the 
number was limited to twelve, com- 
prising a representative (usually the 
master) of each of the twelve great 
companies, the Master of the Mayor’s 
Company taking precedence above all 
the rest. 

One of the grandest of our coronations 
was that of George IV., in 1820. This 
was the last occasion on which the 
ceremonies in Westminster Hall were 
observed. The City of London was 
represented in the Procession not only 
by the Lord Mayor, but by a deputation 
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consisting of the City Marshal, Ald. 
and Sheriff Waithman, Sheriff Williams, 
Ald. Sir C. S. Hunter, and the 
Recorder, the Right Hon. C. Ewan 
Law. 

The pageant at Westminster, in- 
cluding even the state procession from 
the Abbey to Westminster Hall, could 
be witnessed only by the privi- 
leged few. A new monarch 
was always anxious to be seen 
and acclaimed by great masses 
of his subjects. Hence arose 
a custom for the Sovereign to 
proceed in state from the 
Tower of London through the 
City to his palace at West- 
minster on the day before 
his coronation. On _ these 
occasions London, crowded 
with visitors from all parts 
of the kingdom and from 
foreign lands, spared no cost 
of personal service and 
money contribution to mani- 
fest its loyalty to the new 
Sovereign. 

On one sad occasion these 
preparations were in vain. At 
the accession of the ill-fated 
young King, Edward V., in 
1483, a coronation ceremony 
was fixed to take place early 
in May. On the 14th the civic 
cavalcade rode out to Hornsey 
to meet the young King and 
his uncle, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and escorted them to 
the City. The Mayor, pre- 
ceded by five sergeants-at- 
mace, was accompanied by the 
aldermen in scarlet cloaks and 
the two sheriffs, who were attended by 
nineteen sergeants. The City Guilds 
contributed a body of 410 of their 
principal members, well mounted and 
robed in gowns of murrey colour. The 
young King entered the Tower and 
was soon joined there by his younger 
brother, the Duke of York, but the 
coronation for which so much pagean- 
try had been prepared never took 





place, the Protector having seized upon 
the inheritance of the ill-fated young 
prince. 

It was usual for the King to issue a 
proclamation announcing the day of his 
Royal Procession, and requiring the 
Mayor and citizens to preserve the 
peace of the City, and to keep its 





CORONATION OF JAMES I. 
Title-page of City pageant. 


streets clean and sweet and free from 
loiterers and masterless men. These 
shows were dearly loved by the citizens, 
their wives and daughters, journeymen 
and apprentices. In Chaucer’s day they 
were known as “ Ridings,” and in de- 
scribing an idle City apprentice the 
poet makes their frequent occurrence 
in Cheapside a great cause of drawing 
him from his work— 
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“When there any ‘ridings’ were in Chepe, 
Out of the shoppe thider wold he lepe ; 
And till that he had all the sight ysein, 
And danced well, he would not come again.” 





CORONATION OF CHARLES IT. 
The Fourth Triumtphal Arch. 


The City must have presented a pic- 
turesque appearance in these days. 
There were the annual “ Ridings ” of the 
Mayor and sheriffs to take their oath of 
office at Westminster, the grand pageant 
of the Marching Watch on Midsummer 
Eve, the frequent attendance of the 
Mayor in full state at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the revels at Christmas under the 
misgovernment of the “Lord of Mis- 
rule,” the elections of civic rulers at the 
Guildhall, and the election processions 
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of the numerous guilds held at various 
times daring the year on the festivals of 
their patron saints. 

All these spectacles, how- 
ever, paled before the mag- 
nificence of the pageants 
prepared for welcoming the 
Sovereign on his accession, 
his marriage, his triumphant 
return from foreign conquest, 
or his state procession to his 
coronation. The duty of 
giving attendance on these 
occasions, and the expense of 
new liveries and the sump- 
tuous apparel then required, 
was no slight burden to the 
citizens. The service was 
compulsory, heavy fines being 
exacted from their members 
by each Company if the 
beadle’s summons were not 
obeyed. Besides this, every 
citizen was assessed through 
his Company, often at a con- 
siderable sum, to provide a gift 
for the King or Queen, and 
to meet the expense of deco- 
rating the City and furnishing 
a pageant for the occasion. 

When Henry IV. was 
crowned in 1399, Froissart 
tells us, Cheapside had seven 
fountains running with red 
and white wine. The King 
was escorted by a large num- 
ber of nobles and gentle- 
men with their servants in 
liveries and hoods, and the 
various Companies, led by 
their wardens, were clothed in their 
proper liveries and bore banners of 
their trade. 

For the coronation of his successor, 
the conqueror of Agincourt, the wardens 
of London Bridge spent £9 13s. tod. (a 
large sum in those days) on “ divers 
expenses,” which included painted linen 
cloth, plates and other things for a giant, 
and payments to workmen and chanters 
“with their apparel.” 

In 1432 Henry VI. returned to Eng- 
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land from being crowned King of France 
and had a public reception by the City. 
This grand pageant is described in great 
detail by the poet Lydgate and the City 
historian, John Stow. The Mayor and 
aldermen rode on horseback ; the alder- 
men in gowns of scarlet with sanguine 
hoods, the Mayor in crimson velvet. 
Following the Mayor were his three 
huntsmen on great coursers, in entire 
suits of red all spangled with silver. 
Next came a large body of liverymen in 
white gowns and scarlet hoods, “ with 
divers cognisances embroidered on their 
sleeves.” The “ Merchants Strangers,” 
the Genoese, Venetians, and “ Easter- 


that year was John Wells, a member of 
the Grocers’ Company. 

Fromthis time the Coronation pageant, 
like that of the Mayoralty, developed 
into a great spectacular and _ semi- 
dramatic performance. The “show” 
was devised by the City Poet, em- 
ployed by the Corporation or one of 
the great Companies, who prepared a 
booklet of the pageant, with speeches 
and songs suited for the particular 
occasion. Among these writers in the 
Tudor Period, when pageantry was in 
highest favour, were George Peele and 
Thomas Heywood. 

A curious contemporary view of the 
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Commemorative Medal. 


lings,” all joined in the welcome, 
“clad in their manner” and stately 
horsed. 

A grand pageant was prepared in 
Cheapside, at the Great Conduit, repre- 
senting a grove of foreign fruits such 
as form the trade of a grocer, and in 
the midst of it three wells, whose waters 
at the King’s presence changed to wine. 
At the wells serving the wine were 
stationed three virtues—“ Mercy, Grace 
and Pity”—whilst the patriarchs Enoch 
and Elias complimented the King, and 
presented him with fruit. This extra- 
ordinary pageant, one vf the earliest of 
which we have an account, took this 
particular character as the Mayor for 





coronation procession of Edward VI., of 
which we give an illustration, represents 
the liverymen of the various Companies 
lining the principal thoroughfare of 
Cheapside, clothed in their liveries and 
hoods. At the Royal Progress of James 
I., in 1603, the pageant was prepared by 
no less a writer than Ben Jonson. This 
little work, the title-page of which we re- 
produce, is now a rare bibliographical 
treasure. On this occasion the usual 
state procession through the City was 
postponed, as the plague was raging in 
London. The King went from the 
Tower to Westminster by water, and 
made his progress through the City some 
months afterwards. Strangely enough, 
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the plague was again afflicting the City 
in 1625, the year of the accession of his 
ill-fated successor, Charles I. These two 
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The glory of the City pageants was not 
destined to see a permanent revival. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth 
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Card of invitation to the Banquet. 


plague visitations of 1603 and 1625, 
although little noted by historians, were 
hardly less terrible than the notable 
Plague of 1665. 

At the Restoration, the City pageants, 
which had been discontinued during the 
Civil War and the austerity of the 
Commonwealth supremacy, revived once 
more in all their splendour. The City 
testified its loyalty to Charles II. by pre- 
paring a pageant of the stateliest cha- 
racter, and by erecting arches of welcome 
along the route of the procession. A 
graphic pictorial account of these 
“solemnities’”? has come down to us, 
prepared by John Ogilby, “ his Majesty’s 
Cosmographer.” Our illustration is a 
reproduction from this work of the 
fourth arch representing a Garden of 
Plenty, erected in welcome of the King 
in Fleet Street, near Whitefriars. 


century they had greatly decreased in 
grandeur and interest, the compulsory 
attendance of the liverymen of the 
various Companies was gradually aban- 
doned, and early in the eighteenth 
century the City pageant of olden time 
and the office of City Poet both dis- 
appeared. 

Another City function connected with 
Coronations is the visit of the new 
Sovereign to Guildhall to dine at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet. This custom 
has come down from very early times, 
and was continued by Queen Victoria, 
who dined at Guildhall on November 
9, 1837. A medal was struck by the 
Corporation in commemoration of this 
event. 

If compulsory attendance to receive a 
new Sovereign and large pecuniary gifts 
are no longer required of the citizens of 
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London, the unrehearsed pageants of 
our crowded streets eloquently testify 
to the heart-felt welcome of each new 
Sovereign —a welcome that certainly 
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does not yield in true loyalty to that 
which greeted our kings and queens 
when passing through their ancient and 
loyal city in days of old. 





QUEEN VICTORIA'S VISIT TO GUILDHALL, 1837. 


The procession passing St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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By KATHARINE TYNAN 








RS. PYKE’S house had been empty 
eight whole weeks, and what 
a calamity that was! She was generally 
full, as she put it herself, full as the 
house could hold. The garrets and the 
basement were reserved for Mrs. Pyke’s 
own family, to whom the other rooms of 
the house were as inaccessible as Buck- 
ingham Palace. No stress of domestic 
circumstances, no prolonged emptiness 
of “the rooms,” would have made Mrs. 
Pyke convert them to family use. If 
there were no lodgers in them they 
remained clean and cold in all their 
splendour of gilt mirrors and plush 
chairs and sofas, in all their frigid 
purity of snowy curtains and spotless 
bed-linen. 

Mrs. Pyke had once been a country 
girl and was now a notable London 
housekeeper, waging a heroic fight 
against “the blacks” and the fogs and 
the dust, that fight which goes on daily 
all over London, which is only won to be 
fought again, and is never-ceasing, till 
illness or death lay the indomitable 
fighter low. 

In this fight Mrs. Pyke had the 
assistance of her daughter, Nance. The 
other girls had gone out to service, pre- 
ferring that to the mother’s rigid wise 
rule. Nance, who was most like herself, 
and whose will came most often in 
conflict with hers, remained, out of the 
great affection and admiration she had 
for “ Mother.” 

Nance was a small, brown-haired, 
irregular-featured, freckled girl. Her 
looks, such as they were, did not appeal 
to persons of her own class, and she had 
had few admirers of the other sex, and 
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those few she had repelled by a chilly 
little propriety learned at Mother’s feet. 
Mother didn’t hold with walking out or 
keeping company or any such nonsense, 
When a girl came to twenty-six or so she 
should look out for a good home, said 
Mother. If she found one well and good. 
If she didn’t, then Mother had small 
sympathy with a girl who couldn’t earn 
for herself and provide for her old age ; 
though such poor, feckless creatures, 
Mother acknowledged, were less to be 
blamed than the mothers who had 
produced them. 

However, people of superior position 
had been known to admire Nance. 
There was Mr. Hawkins, the drawing- 
master at No.g. He had been very keen 
to paint her if Mother would have per- 
mitted, but Mother wouldn’t. As a 
matter of fact there was something 
charming about Nance’s bronze head, 
the thick satin covering of which was 
more like a bird’s plumage than ordinary 
hair. It rippled itself delightfully about 
the brows. Her eyes were brown and 
faithful as a dog’s : and she looked at 
you with such a wild shy air that you 
expected her at any moment to be gone, 
like a bird, or a hare, or a squirrel, or 
any shy bright thing of the woodlands. 

The household at 6, Dorking Terrace, 
was becoming rather depressed by the 
long cessation of business. To make 
matters worse, Polly, the eldest daughter, 
who was a cook, was at home, making a 
mouth more to feed, and a fretful temper 
as well. Polly was good only for 
domestic service, the duties of which 
she performed in a stormy way, making 
an assault on the house and cleaning it 
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from garret to basement in one wild fit 
of work, which, having lasted three days, 
would leave her so exhausted that she 
was glad to go to bed for the fourth day. 
Polly was an admirable servant, but was 
often out of place owing to assaults on 
housemaids and parlourmaids less cleanly 
than herself. Usually, one or other of 
her old mistresses took her back when a 
sufficient time had elapsed for the assault 
to appear less heinous. There were three 
or four of those ladies to whom she was 
attached, and with them she lived six 
months or so of the year. Mother 
ascribed Polly’s temper to teething fits 
in her childhood, and lived in terror lest 
the brush or dust-pan hurled at the care- 
less housemaid should get Polly into 
serious trouble one of these days. 

One dull November day, in the 
dullest hour, about 3 p.m., Mrs. Pyke 
and Nance sat sewing in the breakfast- 
parlour downstairs. Nance had a friend 
at Madame Weldon’s in the High Street 
who procured for her the making of 
many baby garments in this time of 
dearth. 

Mrs. Pyke was just about to light the 
lamp. Being downstairs the breakfast- 
parlour was even murkier than the rooms 
upstairs. When—there came a rat-tat 
at the door. 

“A lodger |” cried Nance, springing to 
her feet. 

“It isn’t a bill anyhow, my girl,” said 
Mother, putting her needle carefully 
into the fine muslin. Mother never had 
debts. It was the rule, in the Pyke 
household, that what couldn’t be paid 
for must be done without ; a rule which 
had meant perilously short commons 
sometimes, but Mother would have 
starved cheerfully rather than owe a 
penny that she did not see her way to 
paying. 

Nance ran to open the door hastily. 
She was fit to receive any one in her neat 
black dress and clean apron. If the house 
had been empty for a twelvemonth she 
would have dressed every afternoon just 
the same. 


A very magnificent old lady stood on 





the doorstep, such an old lady as very 
seldom indeed finds her way into places 
like Dorking Terrace. 

Nance mentally appraised her with 
lightning quickness. A mantle of 
sables ; a gold-headed cane ; a dress 
of dull-black silk ; a hint of exquisite 
lace showing under the sables. Nance 
had seen such people driving in the 
Park and through the West End streets 
occasionally in splendid carriages with 
champing horses. But what on earth 
had brought her a-foot into Dorking 
Terrace ? 

“T’ve called to see the rooms,” said 
the old lady in a high, silvery voice, 
looking at little Nance with commanding 
eyes. 

It was like the opening of a penny 
novelette, thought Nance, who had seen 
such things with Loo, her friend at 
Madame Weldon’s, and with the other 
girls. Nance herself had been taught by 
Mother to discount their follies even if 
she sometimes took a peep into their 
pages. 

“If you will walk in, ma’am, Mother 
will see you,” said Nance, in a slightly 
awed tone. 

Where was the carriage? she was 
asking herself. Where was the footman ? 
Where the champing horses? As a 
matter of fact they were not so very far 
off ; were waiting indeed outside the 
glass-fronted great shop ten minutes 
away, which looked at the front en- 
trance on a busy, big thoroughfare, but 
gave at the back on a dingier neighbour- 
hood. The old lady when she had 
crossed the mews at the back had 
thought that. the neighbourhood was 
drearier than she could have believed 
possible, even in London, which accom- 
plishes marvels in the way of dreariness. 

Mrs. Pyke showed the old lady over 
her rooms. There were five in all: 
a dining-room, a sitting-room, three 
bedrooms. 

She was not very long about it : and 
Nance, who had lit the lamp down- 
stairs and was putting minute stitches 
mechanically into a baby’s pinafore, 
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shook her head despondently when she 
heard the front door close and her 
mother’s foot come down the stair. She 
had been thinking hopefully just before 
how lucky it had been that Polly had 
finished cleaning down yesterday and 
not to-day; so that the whole house 
was clean as a new pin, while Polly 
lay groaning in bed. 

But, since the old lady had gone so 
soon Nance’s hopes had withered. She 
knew too well what intending lodgers 
were—their exactions, their criticism, 
their amazing demands. No. 6, Dork- 
ing Terrace was not for the likes of the 
magnificent old personage who a few 
minutes ago had confronted Nance on 
the doorstep. She had found out her 
mistake and departed. 

“She has taken all the rooms,” panted 
Mrs. Pyke at her elbow, “ for six weeks 
certain, perhaps for longer, and has paid 
a month in advance.” 

“ A month in advance !” echoed Nance, 
looking at the glitter of gold in her 
mother’s palm. 

“She would pay it, Nance. She never 
asked for a single extra to be knocked 
off. . She just looked about her, said the 
place seemed clean and would do, and 
handed out a month’s money. The 
rooms are for a gentleman. I’ve pro- 
mised to make him comfortable. I told 
her I could cook.” 

“That you can, with any. one,” said 
Nance. 

. “Plain English cooking, my girl. The 
gentleman will be at home all day. He’s 
to have fires in all his rooms and late 
dinner. Wine will be sent in.” 

“What can he want all those rooms 
for?” asked Nance. 

“She said she might sometimes sleep 
a night herself. She says she is Mrs. 
Smith. No more Smith than I am. 
More like she has Lady to her name. 
The gentleman comes in this evening. 
Better light the fires, my girl—and mind, 
Nance, no talk!” 

“As though I should!” said Nance, 
with a delightful little thrill of excite- 
ment going through her veins. 
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About half-past seven the gentleman 
arrived. Nance iet him in. He was 
followed by a hand-cart upon which 
were a couple of portmanteaux, which 
he carried upstairs himself. He hardly 
looked at Nance, but went straight to 
his bedroom, where the gas and fire 
were lit, and hot water had been left for 
him. 

Nance was standing by his chair, 
ready to wait, when he came into the 
dining-room. He had dressed for 
dinner, and wore a gardenia, a little 
faded, in his coat. He was a tall 
man, about twenty-six years of age, 
as nearly as Nance could guess. His 
brown hair would have waved if it had 
not been so very short. As it was there 
was the slighest suggestion of a ripple. 
He had blue eyes and black lashes and 
was sunburnt. He wore a small mou- 
stache. All these things Nance noticed 
with quick, shy glances as you may see 
a bird look from a bough. From the 
first glimpse of him Nance’s admira- 
tion for his looks was _ boundless. 
There was something bonny about him, 
though his comeliness was for the 
moment under a cloud of harassment ; 
he had the look of birth and breeding, 
of distinction, which Nance appreciated 
without understanding it. 

He ate his dinner—the soup, the sole, 
the pheasant, the bit of Stilton, the fruit, 
which Mrs. Pyke had provided for him 
—as though he did not know what he 
was eating. Nance poured out his wine, 
the bottle of claret which she had care- 
fully brought to the right temperature 
before the fire, without a word of 
acknowledgment from him. He was 
engrossed in his own thoughts, and they 
were not pleasant ones. Sometimes he 
sat quite a minute, looking down at his 
empty plate, before he noticed the dish 
which Nance was handing to him. She 
was a deft waitress, and she did not force 
his attention by any noise or awkward- 
ness. 

It was only when she asked him if 
he would take coffee that he seemed to 
discover her presence. Mrs. Pyke’s 
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*“* Mr. Smith!” said Nance at his elbow. 
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lodgers did not usually take coffee, but 
Mrs. Pyke had once served in a gentle- 
man’s house in her far-away country 
days, and she flattered herself that she 
knew the ways of the gentry. If she 
did not there was Polly, who had put in 
a short period as kitchen-maid at a West 
End club, to set her right. 

“ Mr. Smith,” said Nance at his elbow. 

He did not seem to hear her. 

“ Mr. Smith.” 

The gentleman started then. 

“Will you take black coffee, please ?” 
asked Nance. 

He looked at her, conscious for the 
first time of the little brown waiting- 
maid, with the satiny head, and the shy, 
bright look. He had always been 
susceptible— too susceptible — where 
women were concerned. Nance pleased 
him. 

“ Yes, thank you,” he replied, looking 
at her with a little smile. 

Nance went downstairs after that first 
dinner, her whole mind possessed by the 
new lodger. Nor did the days and 
weeks that followed do anything to 
lessen her feeling. The gentleman she 
knew as Mr. Smith had been as charm- 
ing to women as they had been to him. 
Little Nance was not the first woman by 
many who had known what it was to 
give devotion and loyalty, passion and 
jealousy, according to their natures, to 
this man who was nothing more than 
comely and pleasant, and a decent 
fellow at heart if somewhat easily led 
away. 

He was very lonely at 6, Dorking 
Terrace. Was any one like him ever so 


‘lonely before ? For weeks at a time no 


one came to see him. The old lady who 
called herself Mrs. Smith came once or 
twice. Once a young man, a couple of 
years older than him whom Nance called 
“our Mr. Smith,” came, and was closeted 
with the other for a brief stormy inter- 
view. They were so much alike that 
Nance knew they must be brothers ; but 
she liked “our Mr. Smith,” oh, ever so 
much better! The other had a harder 
face ; and he looked at Nance when she 
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admitted him with an amused interest 
which she vaguely resented. 

She was setting the table in the 
dining-room, which was only separated 
from the sitting-room by an archway 
and hanging curtains, while the brothers 
were together. They were so engrossed 
in their conversation that they never 
thought of Nance, though to do her 
justice she rattled the knives and forks 
and clinked the glasses to draw their 
attention to the fact of her presence. 

“You were always a fool, Jim,” said 
the elder brother. ; 

“T can only see one way of going 
straight, and I take it,” replied the 
other doggedly. 

“Tt isn’t as if you were in love with 
the woman,” said the elder brother, 
“and meant to marry her afterwards.” 

“T can free her from a brute by doing 
as Iam doing. I don’t see that it is a 
thing I could refuse to do for any 
woman if she asked it, much less for 
her.” 

“She asked it?” echoed the elder, 
with a long whistle of surprise. 

“ Not she,” replied Nance’s Mr. Smith. 
The indignation in his voice travelled 
through the serge curtains. ‘ Not she. 
You always misunderstood her, Rex. I 
have not seen her since she knew the 
brute’s intentions. But if he could not 
get rid of her now he would kill her. 
Have you ever seen white fear in a 
woman's face, Rex? My God, if you 
had, you wouldn’t be so cool about it !” 

The passion in his voice made Nance 
tremble and turn hot and cold. She 
didn’t in the least know what it was all 
about, but she felt vaguely that her hero 
was doing something which made him 
more a hero than ever. 

“Poor old Jim!” drawled the other 
half compassionately. “They're using 
you, these two women—well, if not the 
daughter the mother ; her ladyship is a 
maitresse femme if ever I saw one. Why 
did she marry her girlto Upton? Every 
one knew he was a brute. Men fought 
shy of him everywhere. By the way, 
her ladyship has done very fairly for you 
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here. How did she run against anything 
so passable in this slum ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the younger 
man indifferently. “ But you wrong both 
Mrs. Upton and her mother. The thing 
came on us all like a thunderclap. You 
can’t blame the poor old woman for 
wanting to save her daughter from that 
hell, even if she had a hand in thrusting 
her into it. It was his doing that I must 
be the instrument to save her. I can 
only accept the situation that has been 
thrust upon me.” 

“How long do you mean to rusticate 
like this ?” 

“ Till the whole affair is blown over, I 
suppose.” 

Nance’s heart ached at the weariness 
in Mr. Smith’s voice. 

“ Meanwhile, the citation adorns your 
door. And Jim, old chap, what about 
Sybil ?” 

“Tt is all over with Sybil. I have not 
written to her, nor anything. As soon 
as the case comes on she will know why. 
Sybil will never forgive me.” 

The other man swore in a gentle, easy 
way, as though the bad word were a 
luxury to be tasted and lingered over. 

“Some one ought to tell her that you 
are confoundedly quixotic. She can do 
what she likes. She ought to stick to 
you.” 

“We won’t talk about Sybil, if you 
please, Rex”—Nance hardly knew Mr. 
Smith’s voice, it was so cold and hard. 
“Of course no one would meddle in an 
affair which concerns me alone.” 

“ All right, old man,” said the other. 
“Tf you will cut your own throat . . .” 

There were many fogs that winter. 
Day after day the gray fog curtain hung 
suspended in the rooms of No. 6, Dork- 
ing Terrace, and the brightness of fires 
and lamplight— and how assiduous 
Nance was over those fires and lamps! 
—could not keep it out. The street 
looked at its worst. The atmosphere 
smelt of the week before last’s washing. 
The ancient greasy, soapy smell was in 
all Mrs. Pyke’s rooms, despite everything 
Nance could do to banish it. 
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All day long, during those dreary days 
which were as night, Mr. Smith kept in- 
doors, smoking innumerable pipes, read- 
ing novels—at least he turned them over 
with, Nance felt, scant interest in their 
contents—thinking a deal more than was 
good for him : and very black thoughts 
they were, to judge by his expression. 

Only in the evening after dinner he 
went out, a loose overcoat over his 
evening clothes ; and would return after 
an hour’s absence with an armful of 
books and papers purchased at the 
corner shop. 

Nance rather wondered at his choice 
of literature. It did not occur to her to 
suspect that he did not venture into 
thoroughfares where worthier things 
were sold. It was a dreary sort of 
constitutional, tramping the mean streets 
night after night; and Nance was not 
surprised that Mr. Smith came in looking 
very little the better for his exercise. 

The day came when he asked Nance, 
at an early hour of the afternoon, to 
fetch him an evening paper. When she 
brought it in she noticed that his hand 
shook as he opened it. 

“T shall want the later editions, Nance,” 
he said, looking up at her. 

“ The Football edition of the Evening 
News ?” suggested Nance. “ That is the 
latest of all.” 

“Yes, that. And the Extra Special of 
the Pall Mall and St. Fames’s and the 
Westminster. Can you get me those, 
Nance? I daresay I can get the others 
when I go out for my walk.” 

Could she get him those? Was there 
anything Nance could not, would not, do 
for him ? 

As she went into the bigger streets 
where such papers were to be found, she 
glanced at the yellow and white contents 
bills lying in the gutter. There wasn’t 
much happening of public interest. She 
noticed’ on one in large black type: 
“The Sensational Divorce Case. Dis- 
appearance of the Co-Respondent.” 

Nance did not even wonder vaguely 
what it was about. She was not ignorant 
of what such things meant. Mother had 
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Mr. Smith read the tapers for a week with furious interest. 


brought up her girls with their eyes 
open. But the wickedness of the world 
had none of the attractions of: mystery 
for her. Such things were a part of life, 
like drink and fires and funerals. Nance 
had other things to think about. 

She could not but see that Mr. ‘Smith 
read the papers for a week with furious 
interest. Then he grew apathetic and 
read them no more. He was not looking 


well. He lost his appetite. How could 
he have any shut up in those stuffy 
rooms all day, and with not a soul to 
speak to? 

One afternoon, when Nance went in 
to set the table, she found him playing a 
melancholy game of cards one hand 
against the other. Nance herself, by a 
happy thought, had purchased the cards 
at the corner shop. As she stood looking 
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at him compassionately he looked up and 
laughed with a momentary brightness. 

“ Rather dull, little one, isn’t it?” he 
said. “Would you like to know how 
to play?” 

“If you please, sir, I can play écarté 
and cribbage,” said Nance, all of a flutter. 
“ Mother has taught me. The footmen 
played where she was at service when 
she was young. Mother’s chapel, but 
she could never see that there was any 
harm in it, sir.” 

“Why, that’s excellent,” he said. “TI 
wonder if she would let you play a game 
with me sometimes, in the afternoons ?” 

“T am sure she would,” replied 
Nance. 

She had the best grounds for her 
confidence, for Mother was almost as 
romantically interested in Mr. Smith as 
Nance was. Mother was a dogmatic, 
obstinate old person, with a belief in 
her own judgments which experience 
had certainly justified. At Mr. Smith’s 
first coming to the house she had made 
an opportunity for careful inspection of 
him ; and had announced, to Nance’s 
delight, that whatever mystery  sur- 
rounded him there was nothing wrong 
about him. 

Afterwards she had been very sharp 
with Polly, who had caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Smith from the kitchen staircase as 
he went out for his constitutional, and 
had declared that she recognised him 
as one of the young toffs who had 
frequented the Club. She did not 
know his name hefself, but no doubt 
Gladys, who was housemaid there now, 
would know it; and Gladys could be 
introduced for a peep any Sunday. 

“No, you don’t, my girl,” mother 
declared hotly... “I won’t have no 
peeping, nor yet prying, on my lodgers. 
If a secret he has, a secret he’ll keep. 
And ’tis time, my girl, you were looking 
out for employment again.” 

This had the effect of making Polly 
flounce out into the world and into a 
place again : and as she took this time a 
place to do everything for a lady in a flat, 
she was less likely to get into difficulties, 
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Nance asked Mother that evening if 
she might playa game of cards with Mr. 
Smith. Mother looked at her narrowly. 

“Mind, no nonsense,” she _ said. 
“ There, I can trust you, Nance. You're 
my own daughter; and as for him, I 
know a gentleman when I see him.” 

Mother’s confidence was _ justified. 
There was no nonsense. A curious 
kind of friendship sprang up between 
Nance and Mr. Smith. He talked a 
good deal to her, very often of things 
which she did not understand nor was 
supposed to ; but he found her on the 
whole amazingly intelligent. Sometimes 
he raved against the world ; but cynicism 
did not seem to come natural to him, nor 
indeed was it easy to be cynical with 
Nance’s faithful brown eyes opposite to 
him. 

He grew quite fond of Nance. Her 
eyes reminded him of the favourite red 
setter he had lost ina tragical way. The 
satiny hair with the light on its ripples 
was a little like Leo’s coat. Once or 
twice he smoothed the head as Nance 
stooped over the cards, and the caress 
was accepted with a quick, bright, 
faithful look, such as his dog might have 
given him. 

Mother had been right in trusting 
Nance. There was no “ nonsense” in 
her devotion to Mr. Smith. Ina sense 
it was as far removed from sentimentality 
as Mother’s own. 

Of course the happy days could not 
last for ever. Nance often forecast the 
time when her hero should be wafted 
away from her in a carriage and pair, 
the cloud, whatever it was, lifted from 
him, and Dorking Terrace assume once 
again the dreariness out of which that 
wonderful winter had lifted it. 

But the thing that happened was quite 
unlike what she had imagined with 
premonitory pangs of loneliness. 

Mr. Smith fell ill, He had taken a 
chill out-of-doors one cold January 
night. The next morning he was shiver- 
ing and burning, could scarcely draw his 
breath, and his handsome: young face 
was flushed with pain and fever. 
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Without saying a word to him, Mother 
put on her bonnet and sallied out for a 
good doctor. She left Nance in charge 
of the patient, a bronchitis kettle going, 
a large fire burning, and many blankets 
on the bed, which the young man kept 
tossing off in hig restless snatches of 
sleep, while Nance patiently replaced 
them. 

She had been mending the fire gently, 
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lifting the coal in tissue paper as she had 
seen mother do in a sick room—mother 
was unofficial nurse to half the neigh- 
bourhood—when she heard a movement 
which made her turn round. The patient 
was sitting up in bed. 

“Nance,” he said. “I want my 
writing-desk. Can you fetch it to me?” 

Nance flew like a bird. 

When she had brought it she wrapped 


** She’s lovely,” said Nance in an awed whisper, 
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him in his dressing-gown, propped him 
up with pillows, found him his keys, 
and then awaited further instructions. 

“T’ve got something like a_ knife 
between the ribs, Nance,” he said. “I 
shouldn’t be surprised now if it was 
pneumonia. It seems ridiculous that I 
can’t draw my breath without such a 
to-do over it.” 

“We'll see when the doctor comes,” 
said Nance, her bright eyes meeting 
his calmly, though her heart had gone 
down to her boots. 

“You've sent for a doctor ? I suppose 
it’s just as well. I’m not particular 
about getting well, if this is pneumonia. 
Still, I suppose it’s decenter to have 
everything done in order. I’m going to 
write a letter, Nance, and trust you to 
deliver it, if I go under. Later on I 
may not be able to. The knife is 
wriggling about now, Nance.” 

Sharp tears came into Nance’s eyes. 

“You shouldn’t talk, sir, indeed you 
shouldn’t. It uses up the breathing, and 
I know how it hurts to breathe. I’ve 
had it myself. There, sir, write your 
letter and have done with it.” 

She stood by the mantel-shelf while 
he wrote. There were very few words, 
yet it took a long time to do. At last it 
was done, and Nance came and took it. 

“Put it in a safe place, little one,” he 
said as he gave it to her. “And see that 
it reaches the right hands if I go under. 
No one is to have it but Lady Sybil 
herself.” 

Nance looked at the address. 

“No one shall have it,” she assured 
him. 

“You can leave the desk there,” he 
said, lying back exhausted. “I shall 
need it presently. Stay, there is some- 
thing I want to show you.” 

Nance opened the desk for him, and 
he fumbled among its contents with half- 
closed eyes. Presently he found what 
he wanted, a lady’s photograph, and 
handed it to Nance. 

“‘She’s lovely,” said* Nance, in an awed 
whisper. 

‘She’s an angel,” he muttered. “ One 
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wouldn’t have her stoop to pick a poor 
wretch out of the gutter. One wouldn’t 
have those wings soiled.” 

He put the photograph back in its 
place and Nance removed the desk from 
the bed to the table beside it. 

When she looked at him again he had 
fallen into a doze, an uneasy, unrefresh- 
ing doze, in which his head moved from 
side to side perpetually, and the deep 
spot of pain in his cheeks grew deeper. 

The doctor came, examined his 
patient, and looked serious. Nance 
stood back in the shadow and listened 
to what he had to say. The patient 
would have the whole truth, and the 
doctor gave it to him. He was afraid it 
was going to be a case of pneumonia. 
Mr. Smith’s friends ought to know. 

Mr. Smith essayed a laugh which was 
a crackling, uncanny sort of sound. Still 
his head went from side to side: his 
eyes grew momentarily brighter: the 
spot in his cheek of a more fiery 
darkness. 

He had no friends. 
the . . . confounded thing took hold of 
him . . . he wouldlike ... to. . . see 
a lawyer. He had . . . some few things 
. . . to dispose of. 

The doctor nodded. He would send 
a lawyer. Did he want witnesses? The 
old lady and the little girl would do. 


But before .. . 


“Not... the little girl,’ said Mr. 
Smith in gasps. “The... little girl 
. would .. . have an interest.” 


Nance listened with a desolation that 
forbade her apprehending all that was 
said, 

Afterwards she stole from the room 
and overheard the doctor suggest a 
trained nurse to Mother. But Mother 
wouldn't hear of such a thing. 

“Many a one I’ve nursed through it,” 
she said. “And if you'll call twice a 
day—there’s no question of expense— 
I'll give you leave to put in a trained 
nurse if I don’t satisfy you.” 

After that Nance stole away upstairs 
and put on her hat and coat. 

She looked at herself in the glass. 
She did not look a likely caller upon a 








lady in Grosvenor Square, but she had 
made her plans in a few brief snatches 
of hard thinking. 

On her way downstairs she listened at 
the door of the sick room and heard 
Mother softly stirring about. She could 
be spared. 

She closed the hall door softly, softly 
behind her. She made first in the 
direction of Madame Weldon’s and 
after a brief interview with her friend, 
Loo, emerged with a milliner’s American- 
cloth-covered box on her arm. 

She knocked a little later at the door 
of one of the biggest houses in Grosvenor 
Square and asked boldly for Lady Sybil 
Steere. 

“Her Ladyship’s maid you mean, 
young woman,” said the functionary 
who opened the door, with a haughty 
glance at Nance. 

“Her Ladyship herself, young man,” 
said Nance; and then she had an 
inspiration. She wasn’t afraid of the 
butler. 

“Itll be as much as your place is 
worth if you give me any trouble,” she 
said. 

The great man gasped ; looked about 
him helplessly. Just then Lady Sybil’s 
French maid passed through the hall. 

“°*Ere’s a young woman wants to see 
her Ladyship,” said the butler. 

“From Madame La Mode’s ?” asked 
the maid. 

“From Madame La Mode’s,” said 
Nance, boldly lying. 

“Ah, well, it may amuse her to turn 
over your hats. Miladi is not very 
well.” 

Nance followed her upstairs. In such 
a room as not even the penny novelettes 
had prepared her for, Nance saw the 
original of the photograph which Mr. 
Smith had shown her. The lady was 
sitting by a fire, with a book lying on 
her lap. A paper-knife lay between the 
pages. The beautiful lady looked as sad 
as Mr. Smith himself when Nance had 
watched him unobserved. 

“The young person from Madame 
La Mode’s,” said the maid. 
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The lady turned beautiful indifferent 
eyes on Nance. 

“T was not expecting anything from 
La Mode’s,” she said. “It must be a 
mistake.” 

“Tf you please, my lady, there was 
this letter,” said Nance, handing over 
the letter with which Mr. Smith had 
entrusted her. 

The lady’s weary and indifferent face 
changed wonderfully. 

“It is quite right,” she said. “ You 
may go, Celeste.” 

The French maid went out, softly 
closing the door. 

The lady opened the letter hastily 
read the few words it contained, and 
then looked at Nance who stood silently 
waiting. Her face had turned ashen. 
Her hand shook. 

“If you please, my lady,” said Nance 
hastily, “he isn’t dead. He’s alive, 
though he’s ill ; and he’s got the doctor, 
and Mother’s nursing him. She has 
pulled lots of people through the 
pneumony. He told me to give you 
the letter when he was dead. Bless 
him, I didn’t see the good of waiting till 
then. He’s worth many dead yet.” 

“You good, good child!” cried the 
lady, the colour coming back to her 
cheeks. 

A little later Nance was driving in a 


hansom by the side of the lady to: 


Dorking Terrace, to find which the 
cabman had to receive the most minute 
instructions: for no one could expect 
a cabman whose hazard was in Park 
Lane to be acquainted with such places 
as Dorking Terrace. 

Nance herself admitted the lady to 
Mr. Smith’s room, though she was not 
at all sure the doctor would have 
approved. However, she risked it ; and 
was glad she did, when from outside 
the door she caught a scrap of conversa- 
tion between them. 

Mr. Smith had just wandered back 
for a few minutes from the shades that 
were closing about him. 

“Sybil!” he said. “I could have 
sworn this was real. But I’ll wake up 
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presently and find you gone. 
through it so often.” 

“It is really Sybil, this time,” she 
answered. “You will find me _ here 
every time you wake. Aunt Mary and 
I are going to occupy those other two 
rooms. I have sent for her. You 
should have trusted me, Jim.” 

“You are really Sybil ?” 

“Will this convince you ?” 

Nance could see nothing, but she 
heard a little sound that made her hot 
all over with sympathy. 

“If this is really wakening it is 
heaven,” said Mr. Smith. “I have 
dreamt of you often, Sybil, and wakened 
up to hell.” 

“Tt is no dream, darling,” said the 
lady, in a voice sweeter than the drop- 
ping of a silver fountain or the call of 
wood-doves. 

When Nance ventured in after a time 
she found the patient asleep, quietly 
asleep, with his hand in the lady’s. 
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During the illness that followed he 
was Mr. Smith no more, but Jim to the 
beautiful lady, and to the others Mr. 
Anstruther. But Nance somehow liked 
“Mr. Smith ” best. 

Of course he got well. The indif- 
ference which had troubled the doctor 
quite disappeared after Lady Sybil came 
upon the scene. It was a bad case, and 
there were bad moments in it which 
Lady Sybil believed she lived through 
alone, not knowing that little Nance, at 
her elbow, was faring through just the 
same darkness. 

But the day came when Nance was 
allowed to speak to her hero, a great 
unshaven, unshorn wreck of a man, 
with yet Mr. Smith’s memorable smile 
and the eyes to remind her of the hand- 
some young gentleman who had come 
to Dorking Terrace in the preceding 
autumn. 

“You untrustworthy Nance!” he 
said ; yet his eyes did not reproach her. 
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NCE upon a time, years and years 

ago, we started out to follow 
Sterne on his Sentimental Fourney through 
France and Italy. There was no special 


reason for 
this. It was 
simply part of 
a scheme to 
cycle from 
London to 
Rome, and 
there was no 
special rea- 
son for that. 

We made 
several books 
out of the whole thing, and I have been 
resurrecting one of them for my own 
amusement. It was long since forgotten, 
like other good things. I believe it is out 
of print. But 
it describes 
Sterne’s route 
and our jour- 
ney over it on 
a tandem tri- 
cycle, a ma- 
chine that was 
then just com- 
ing into vogue. 

It was on 


a cool grey RSs 
September i 


morning in 
1885 that we 
walked from 
Meurice’s through the'streets of Calais ; 
to ride the tricycle over the bad pavé 
would have been much too hard work. 











But beyond the long, common-place, 
busy suburb of St. Pierre, we mounted 
our machine, and were almost at once 
on the rolling, treeless downs stretching 
along the 
coast to Bou- 
logne. I find 
that about 
here we were 
conscious 
only of the 
“ great hills ” 
tobe climbed. 
There is a 
pathetic 
drawing of 
one after Wimille, with J. “working 
slowly, standing up on the pedals and 
leaning far over to grasp the front handle- 
bars, while I walked”—a diminutive 
melancholy 
little speck in 
the distance. 
And what pavé 
there was 
again out of 
Boulogne, and 
what torture 
pavé was to 
the poor tri- 
cycler! We 
were glad 
enough to put 
up for the 
night not 
much further 
on in a little wayside inn, dignified 
by the name of Boarding House, at 
Neuchatel. 
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Over the 
sand dunes 
near Etaples; 
along a road 
“only a little 
worse than 
asphalt,” be- 
tween the pop- 
lars; then a 
climb into 
Montreuil; 
away to Nam- 
pont, the 
death scene 
of Sterne’s 
famous don- 
key ; on over 
the straight poplared road to Abbeville ; 
and the afternoon of the second day 
brought us into that town just as the 
funeral of Admiral Courbet was return- 
ing from the grave. Shall I ever forget 
it ?—crowds in the street, crowds at the 





windows, and we two dusty, travel- 
stained wanderers pedalling, walking, 
and pushing the tricycle, and all un- 
willingly leading the entire procession 
to the Place, and the most important 
remnant of it to the hotel, where there 
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was not aroom 
to be had until 
ten o’clock that 
night. 

People at 
every table 
@héte and in 
the café after- 
wards were, 
all through the 
journey, eager 
to map out our 
route for us, 
and I remem- 


foolish enough 

at Abbeville to 
listen to some one who told us we must 
leave the Route Nationale at Pont-Remy 
for a byroad to Amiens. It was deep 
with sand and loose with stones. We 
could have gone over it, of course, with 
pneumatic tyres, but with old half-inch 





solids on a tricycle weighing about a 
hundred pounds, it was out of the question. 
In that remote day pneumatics had not 
been invented, and the wheels went deep 
into the sand at every turn. At Hangest 
we took to the train in despair. After 


ber we were - 
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Amiens, we had the sense to keep to 
the main road, and, now ‘enjoying the 
acute pleasure, now suffering the acute 
discomfort peculiar to tricycling, we 
went on our 
way to St. 
Just, where 
we spent the* 
night at the 
Cheval Blanc 
of delightful 
memory, sit- 
ting down to 
eat a delect- 
able little 
dinner in 
company 
with the most 
ent er taining 
commercial 
gentlemen it 
hasever been 
my good for- 
tune to meet ; to Beaumont, where we 
arrived, drenched to the skin, and 
were clothed as well as fed by the 
benevolent landlady ; and, as kilometres 





of pavé on the Route Nationale into Paris 
made riding a physical, impossibility, we 
took the train at Beaumont. Afraid to 
trust myself on the tricycle in the 








streets of Paris, I drove from the Gare 
du Nord to the Gare de Lyon, where 
we meant to take the train again, 
for it was no more possible to ride the 
tricycle out 
of the town 
on the south 
than into it 
on the north. 
How easy it 
was to ride it 
through the 
streets, J.’s 
condition 
showed when 
he joined me. 
His clothes 
were bespat- 
tered with 
mud, the 
lamp was 
sticking out 
of his pocket, 
and the luggage carrier was hanging on 
bya strap. How prehistoric these early 
days of the tricycle seem to us now ! 
The train to Melun, and then the 


MILLET’S HOUSE AT BARBIZON. 


beginning of one of the most beautiful 
parts of our ride. When our book was 
published, some critics thought too much 
wind had blown into our journey, too 
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many stones and too much sand had 


roughened the way, too many hills had 
risen like nightmares. 





understand, as we did, that the intervals 
of “rapid motion through fresh green 
country” became by the contrast all the 
more enchanting. What an afternoon 
that was to Barbizon, with its endless 
associations, and through the Forest of 
Fontainebleau when, for miles, the only 
monotony was in the good road as we 
wheeled between the great rocks Evelyn 
called “horrid”; between the “deep 
beds of purple heather paled by the 
sun—the heather on which Millet used 
to love to lie and look up to the clouds” ; 
between pine woods, their fragrance, 
sweetest of all sweet forest scents, per- 
fuming the air ; between “the beeches 
with their grassy glades and 
dense thickets”—that was an 
afternoon to live for! We 
rode for milesin silence. Then, 
at last, in the green aisle, enthu- 
siasm breaking all bounds— 
“This is immense !” cried J. 
Beautiful again was the run 
over a perfect road from Fon- 
tainebleau to Nemours and 
Montargis. And beautiful, too, 
the long hours in the Bour- 
bonnais when, after a morning 
of battling against the storm, 
“the sun came out and, the 
road turning, the wind was with us. 
Gone were the troubles of the morning, 
forgotten with the first kilometre. And 


But they did not 
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the country was as gay and smiling as 
at an earlier hour it had been sad and 
mournful !” Do you think there was no 
pleasure in that? And can I 
exaggerate the rapture of the 
run between La Pacaudiére and 
Lyons, with a wind behind us 
blowing at the rate of sixty-six 
kilometres an hour—a wind that 
levelled the hills for that poor 
old lumbering machine, and made 
us live more into every minute of 
the day than we sometimes live in 
amonthof London. Wewere up 
by six in the little hill town of La 
Pacaudiére. “For another such 
ride I would willingly spend ten 
days fighting the wind,” I was 
declaring by nine, when we were no 
further on our way than Roanne. At noon 
the gale was fairly sweeping the tricycle 
in front of it, as if in haste to bring us into 
Tarare. We rode, we only knew we 
were flying through this beautiful green 
world. The clear air and cold wind 
gave us new life. We must keep going 
on and on. Rest seemed an evil to be 
shunned. For that afternoon at least we 
agreed with Mr. Tristram Shandy that 
so much of motion was so much of life 
and so much of joy; and that to stand 
still or go on but slowly is death and the 
devil. We said little, and I, for my part, 
thought less. 





But at last J. could no longer contain 
himself. 


“ Hang blue china and the eighteenth 
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century, Theo- 
critus and 
Giotto and Vil- 
lon, and all the | 
whole lot! A 
ride like this | 
beats them all | 
hollow ! ” 

A remark 
that dates our | 
ride almost as 
plainly as the | 
number of / 
wheels on the | 
cycle werods. Wn 

But though 
those wheels were three, we made a 
hundred and twenty kilometres that 
day, getting into Lyons fordinner. And 
do you suppose there was no pleasure 
in the record of which we were able 
to boast for months afterwards ? 





As I read, I realise more than at the 
time that we were by way of being 
pioneers. The tandem tricycle—ours 
was a Humber—was still a novelty 
on the Continent. The year 
before, when we had ridden 
it from Florence to Rome, 
we had been almost mobbed in 
the small towns and villages, 
and we found even in France 
it was as yet hardly known any- 
where, and not known at all in 
the more remote parts of the 
country. But more wonderful 
than the tandem to the people 
was the fact that we were 
travelling on it. Certainly, 
cycle touring was at that 











early period in 
favour only 
with the very 
few. So rare 
was it for us 
to see a cycle 
‘on the good 
French roads 
that whenever 
we did by 
chance meet 
one, I noted it 
as an incident 
of special 


metal iets —..§ importance. 





There was one 
bicycler that memorable day going into 
Abbeville; there were four near 
Melun ; there was the peasant in blue 
blouse on an old bone-shaker, who 
flew triumphantly with the wind down 
a long hill beyond Cosne, up which 
we were toiling; there was the 
French cycle agent in Neuvy, 
advertising by his ride the most 
astounding nickel-plated _ tricycle 
I ever saw; there was the tri- 
cycler wheeling through Vienne, 
whom we had reason to remem- 
ber, for he sent us kilometres over 
a bad road out of our way that 
we might escape one little hill— 
and these were all the cyclers on 
any sort of machine from Calais to 
the Alps, including Paris. Nor were 
any of them genuine tourists. Enthu- 
siasts, travelling like ourselves, we never 
met, though we heard of two not far 
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ahead of us on the same route. In 


the light of more recent events, 
especially the great “ Rational Dress 
Controversy” — also already ancient 





history—it is amusing to recall the ex- 
citement their passing had made. 

In Montargis we heard for the first 
time the story of the lady tricycler, 
afterwards repeated at almost every 
Stage of our 
journey. The 
landlady 
served it to us 
with the des- 
sert. Only a 
few days be- 
fore, it seemed, 
two gentle- 
men arrived, 
each riding a 
velocipede, 
and each wear- 
ing long stock- 
ings and short 
pantaloons, 
like Monsieur. 

“Show these gentlemen to No. 14,” 
she said to the chamber-maid. “Take 
these towels up to ces messieurs in No. 
14,” she said to the same chamber-maid 
a few minutes later. When the dinner 





bell rang, there came down from No. 
14, not two gentlemen, but a gentleman 
and a lady; and, if we would believe 
it, the lady had on a black silk dress. 


And the next morning, my faith, two 
gentlemen rode away. 

Sometimes, the novelty of our per- 
formance may have made our progress 
too much of acircus. On our departure 
inthe morning, 
on our arrival 
in the evening, 
we were the 
centre of ad- 
miring crowds. 
Along the high 
road we left a 
line of gaping 
peasants _ be- 
hind us. We 
got into the 
papers. We 
were dis- 
cussed in the 
cafés. The 
tandem held 
many a private reception. Distinction 
was thrust upon us, and, at moments, I 
am afraid we thought it something of a 
trial. But, after all, for us this fashion 
of travelling had not yet lost its first 
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freshness, our illusions had not all gone, 
and, on the whole, we were more 
flattered than 
bored by the 
constant atten- 
tions. 

I have said 
nothing of our 
pleasure in fol- 
lowing Sterne, 
nothing of our 
pleasure after- 
wards in making the book, over which 
it seems almost 





himself. “It is because of the con- 
scientious fidelity with which we rode 


over the route 
made ever 
famous by you,” 
we wrote with 
due gravity, 
“that we have 
included our- 
selves in the 
class of Senti- 
mental Travel- 


lers, of which you must ever be the 


incomparable head. To other senti- 
ment, dear sir, whatever we may have 
thought in the enthusiasm of setting 
out, we now know we can lay no claim. 
Experience has taught us that it depends 


as if Iwere now 
preaching the 
funeral sermon. 
We called it 









Our Sentimental 
Fourney as a 
compliment to 
Sterne, and I 
remember we 
laughed at the 


time, because 

the name struck | 

us as so. in- ie © é: Vas 
appropriate. ' — 


We took care 
to point this 
out in our dedi- 
cation to no 
less a person 
than Sterne 





upon the man 
himself, and not 
upon his cir- 
cumstances or 
surroundings.” 

But the jour- 
ney to me now 
seems steeped 
in sentiment, 
and I would 
like to bor- 
row some of 
Sterne’s many 
tears to drop 
over the pic- 
ture of those 
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two gay young people, with such hope 
in their hearts and strength in their 
legs that they thought nothing of 
pedalling and pushing their big, heavy 
three-wheeled machine from one end 
of France to the other. Probably, I 
could not be induced ever to mount a 
tricycle again. I do not believe there is a 
chance of its coming back into fashion 
and thus giving a new lease of popularity 
to our book. But I must ever have a 
very tender feeling for it, so much of the 
world did it help me to see in the old 
days, so many joys did it bring me on 
the open road, so much of my youth is 
inseparably associated with it. 

We made the ride not quite seventeen 
years ago. In the meantime, not only 
has the tri- 
cycle all but 
disappeared ; 
the safety has 
come and is 
on the point of 








going. The old-fashioned cycle worked 
by the feet must give way to the motor. 
It is inevitable. But some day people 
will look back to the bicycles and tri- 
cycles of the nineteenth century as 
affectionately as they do now to the 
stage-coaches and post-chaises of the 
eighteenth, seeing in them the romance 
that age so often lends. 

And I like to think that there 
will be a few intelligent men and 
women to read with appreciation Our 
Sentimental Fourney, and to learn 
from it how much of enjoyment as 
well as how much of labour, there was 
in our ride. And so, if in the future 
the tricycle does not altogether die, 
we may take some of the credit to cur- 
selves. Thus 
shall we, in a 
measure, re- 
pay the great 
debt we owe 
it. 
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CHAPTER V—continued 


“ CO that is why these people here 

have acted so strangely, Mr. 
Sherry,” she concluded. “It would be 
terrible for them to be all killed, and 
the village burnt. For the Germans are 
very cruel. I have seen them do very, 
very cruel things.” 

‘I think the Utiroa people have done 
right. The German brought his death 
on himself. But I fear that the secret 
must come out some day. The Taritai 
people will surely suspect something.” 

“No. No one of the Taritai people 
willever know. By this time to-morrow 
they will all say that he has been 
drowned when crossing one of those 
narrow channels between the islands on 
the weather side, for there are many 
deep pools, and the coral sometimes 
breaks under the pressure of a man’s 
foot. And so they will think he has 
fallen in one of those pools, and his 
body carried out to sea, or into the 
lagoon, and eaten by the sharks.” 

Her emphatic manner reassured me. 

“Well, it is a bad business, Niabon ; 
but it cannot be helped. But I shall get 
away from here as soon as possible.” 

“Tam glad. And Simi, there is yet 
one other thing of which I have not yet 
spoken. It is of Lucia.” 

She always calied Mrs. Krause by her 
Christian name, as did the natives gene- 
rally. 

“What of her ?” 

“She desires greatly to come with us 
in the boat. And I pray thee to be kind 
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to her, else will she die here of loneli- 
ness and terror.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THIS was a pretty astonishing request, 
and for a few seconds I gazed blankly at 
the girl. 

“Good heavens!” I said, “ she must 
be mad to think of such athing! And 
I should be as equally mad even to 
entertain the idea of taking her with me 
in a small boat on a voyage of more 
than a thousand miles.” 

“ Nay, she is not mad, Simi. And she 
hath set her heart on this. It would be 
cruel to leave her here to die.” 

‘And to take her away would be still 
more cruel,” I cried. Such a long, 
long voyage is a hard and dangerous 
venture even for strong men—men 
who should be both good navigators and 
good seamen. But a weak, delicate 
woman—oh, it’s all sheer nonsense, girl.”’ 

She put her hand on mine, and the 
moment I felt her warm touch, my im- 
patience ceased. I would argue the 
thing out with her, I thought, and soon 
convince her that it would be impos- 
sible. Impossible—-folly, utter folly. I 
must not think of such a thing for a 
moment. And yet—and yet—I rose from 
my seat, walked to the window, and then 
turned to Niadbon. 

“*Tis a mad idea,” I said, trying to 
speak angrily, and failing lamentably. 
“Tis you alone, Nidbon, who hath made 
her ask me to do this.” 

“That is not true, Simi,” she replied 
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quietly. ‘Yet when I spoke to her of 
our voyage, her heart’s wishes came 
to her lips. And I knew that she 
would ask to come with thee, even as I 
know that thou wilt not leave her here 
to die.” 

I could make no answer for the time. 
What was coming over me, that I could 
listen to such a suggestion with patience ? 
What strange influence did this girl 
Niabon possess that I, a sensible man, 
felt she could and would make me yield 
to her wishes, and let a sickly, delicate 
woman like Mrs. Krause accompany me 
on a voyage that presented nothing but 
danger. The fever must have weakened 
my brain, I thought. 

But then, on the other hand, Mrs. 
Krause was a free agent. She had 
no children. Her husband had just 
been killed. I, the only other white 
man on the island whom she could 
look to for social intercourse at long 
intervals, was leaving the island. Her 
mind had been tortured, and her life 
made miserable by her brute of a 
husband. Could I, as a man, leave 
her among a community of naked 
savages to fret out her life ? She wished 
to come with me. Well, I should tell 
her of the dangers—aye, and the horrors 
of such a voyage as I was bent upon. 
I should conceal nothing from her— 


nothing, absolutely nothing. I should 


tell her of how the wife of the captain 


of the ship Octavia, from Sydney to Singa- 
pore, had seen her husband die, and the 
famishing crew of the boat which had 
left the burnt ship, drag his body from 
her with savage curses and _ threats, 
and 

“Simi.” 

“What is it, Nidbon ? What would 
you have me do? Why do you tempt 
me to let this poor, weak lady accom- 
pany me on a voyage, which will, most 
likely, end in death to us all?” 

“There will be danger, but no death,” 
she replied dreamily, turning her face 
away from me towards the sea, and 
slowly extending her arms ; “ and thou, 
Simi-.-thou shalt gain thy heart's desire. 





For I have seen it all, even as I-see it 
now.” 

“ My heart's desire! Tell me what is 
my heart’s desire ?” 

I stepped up to her and placed my 
hand gently on her head, and, bending 
down, saw that her eyes were closed. 

“My heart’s desire, Niabon ? tell me 
what is my heart’s desire,” I said again, 
and as I spoke I caught my breath, and 
tried hard to steady myself. 

“Fame, Fame! The praise of men 
for a great deed! That is thy heart’s 
desire, Simi. To do such things as were 
done by the three men of whom thou 
dreamest a 

‘What three men?” I whispered, and 
in an instant there flashed through my 
mind the memory of the daring deeds 
of Jack Collier, of Tahiti, of tousle- 
headed Barney Watt of the Ripple, and 
big Cameron of Honolulu. ‘“ Who are 
the three men of whom I dream ?” 

She pressed her hands to her bosom, 
and then turned her face, with her eyes 
still closed, to mine. 

“T do not know, Simi. I cannot see 
beyond as I can do sometimes; for I 
am tired, and many other things are in 
my mind. But yet I can see one man of 
the three of whom thou dost so often 
think.” 

“Tell me, then,” and I knelt beside 
the girl and looked upwards to her 
face—‘ tell me of one man of the three. 
What is he like ?”’ 

“Simi, oh, Simi, be not too hard with 
me ; for though I can see many faces, 
they are new and strange to me. And 
they quickly become faint and dim, and 
then vanish—but the sound of their 
voices seems to beat upon my closed 
ears—and I cannot understand, Simi, I 
cannot understand.” 

I took her hand in mine and pressed 
it gently. I did not want to torment 
the poor girl, but I did want to know 
something more of the one man of the 
three of whom she had spoken. 

“Can you tell me of the one man, 
Niabon ?” I said gently. “Is he young 
and strong, and of good looks? ” 
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“He is not young, but is strong, and 
his eyes are deep-set and stern; anda 
great red beard flows down upon his 
broad chest ; his feet are covered with 
boots that come to the knee, and he 
carries a stick in his hand, for he is lame.” 

I started. I knew whom she meant— 
it was Cameron of Honolulu, and had 
the man been there himself, in his rough 
rig out, and leaning on his heavy stick 
as he walked, she could not have 
described him more clearly ! 





“No more shall I doubt you,” I cried. 
“T will do all you wish.” 

She made no answer, but sat with 
eyes still closed, and her bosom gently 
rising and falling as if she were asleep. 
Fearing that I should do her some harm 
if I endeavoured to rouse her from what 
seemed to be a trance, I went softly 
away, and with a strange feeling of 
exaltation tingling through my veins, 
took down my roll of charts from my 
book-shelf, and opening out No. 780— 


J spread the chart out on the table. 
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one of the four sheets embracing the 
North and South Pacific—studied it 
carefully. 

“T shall do it, I shall do it,” I said 
aloud, and already I fancied I could see 
my boat sailing into either Levuka or 
else Apia Harbour, fifteen hundred miles 
away, and hear the cheers, and see the 
flags run up by the ships in port, as I 
stepped out of my boat on to the beach 
to report myself to the British Consul— 
“Jim Sherry, master and owner of a 
twenty-eight feet whaleboat, from Tarawa 
Island, in the Gilbert group.” 

It would be an achievement, and I 
should become as well known as 
Cameron. But—and here my vanity 
received a check—Cameron sailed fifteen 
hundred miles in a poorly equipped 
dinghy, and yet succeeded in reaching 
Jaluit in the Marshall Islands, whilst I 
should have everything in my favour as 
far as equipment went. 

But I would do more than Cameron 
did, I thought. If I reached either Samoa 
or Fiji safely, I would go on across to 
New Caledonia, and possibly from there 
on to the east coast of Australia! That 
would be something that had never yet 
been done by any one in a small boat, 
and would make me famous indeed! 

That night I, was too excited to think 
of sleeping, so remained up and worked 
at a new jib I was making, taking care 
to avoid any noise, for I found that 
Niabon was now really asleep, and I did 
not want to disturb her. 

She did not awaken till nearly mid- 
night, just as Tematau returned. He 
handed me a note. It was from Mrs. 
Krause, asking me, if it would not be 
inconvenient to me, would I come to 
Taritai in the morning, as she greatly 
wished to see me on.a matter of impor- 
tance. I smiled at Niabon as I read it, 
for I could easily guess what it was that 
the lady was so anxious to see me 
about. 

I started off as soon as it was day- 
light, and on reaching Taritai ‘village 
found Mrs. Krause expecting me, early 
as it was. She was pale, but yet, I 
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imagined, looking better than she had 
when we last met. She went into the 
subject at once, 

“Mr. Sherry, will it not be possible 
for you to let me go with you in the 
boat ?” 

“Yes, youcan come. But I tell you 
frankly that we may never see Samoa or 
Fiji, for the risks of such a long voyage 
must necessarily be very great, even if 
we have fine weather all the way.” 

Her face lit up with pleasure. “ It is 
kind of you. And you will not find me 
troublesome. I should go mad if I were 
left alone here, for Niabon has always 
been such a friend to me. Whenever 
my husband was away, she came and 
stayed with me.” 

This allusion to her husband, I could 
see, pained her, and therefore, although 
I knew that several parties were in 
search of him, I did not mention his 
name to her. 

“Mr. Sherry,” she said presently, “I 
have a suggestion to make. One of the 
boats belonging to this station was lost, 
as you know, not long ago, but there is 
another, a large one, which was sold to 


some natives. Would you like me to 


send for her, and if you like her better 
than your own, I think we could buy her 
back.” 

I knew the boat well enough by sight. 
She was half-decked, and although not 
a beauty to look at, was certainly a much 
better and safer boat than my own fora 
long voyage. I decided to inspect her, 
and my hostess at once despatched a 
man to the village where the boat was 
then lying with a message to the chief 
to bring her to Taritai. I told Mrs. 
Krause that if the boat was seaworthy 
she would certainly be far preferable to 
my own, and that I would buy her from 
the natives. And then, much against 
my will, I had to ask her what she 
intended doing with her husband’s pro- 
perty when she left the island. 

“That is one subject upon which 
I want your advice. Will you look at 
his account books, and tell me his posi- 
tion with the firm in Hamburg?” 
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1 hurried down to the beach, and saw the 


Krause had kept his books very 
methodically, and after taking stock of 
the little trade goods that were still 
unsold, and counting his cash, I was able 
to tell her pretty exactly how he stood. 
There was about £200 due to him 
altogether. 

“What would you advise me to do,” 
she asked. 

“ As far as the house and all that is in 
it is concerned, you can do nothing but 
leave it under the care of the head men 
of Taritai. They will undertake the 
responsibility, and hand the station over 
to the first German ship that calls,” 





native owners, and then the boat itself. 


“ There will be a man-o’-war here soon, 
the Elizabeth. At least, we heard that 
she was likely to come here some time 
this year.” 

I said she would be doing wisely if she 
remained on the island, and got the 
man-of-war captain to settle up Krause’s 
affairs ; but she shuddered and looked 
at me in such fear that I said no more, 
beyond remarking that as her husband 
had left no will—at least, as far as she 
knew—lI feared she would have trouble 
in getting the amount due to him at the 
time of his death. She would probably 
have to go to Sydney, where there was 
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a branch of the firm he was trading 
for. 

“T don’t want the £200,” she said 
vehemently. “I have a little money of 
my own—about twenty dollars—and one 
cannot well starve anywhere in the 
South Seas. I am young and can work. 
I could earn my living by making 
Panama hats if I could find nothing else 
to do.” 


CHAPTER VII 


“Twenty dollars is not much of a 
stand-by in a town like Apia or Levuka,” 
I said gravely, as I looked at her now 
animated features. “Living there is 
very expensive—as I know to my sorrow 
—and unless you have friends at either 
place, you would have to go to an hotel 
in the first place.” 

“Tam not afraid, Mr. Sherry. And I 
am not jesting about the hat-making. 
All of my mother’s family were very 
expert at it, and quite often I have seen 
as much as twenty-five or thirty Mexican 
dollars paid for one of our hats. We 
could have sold ten times the number 
had we been able to have made more.” 

“Where was this?” I asked with 
interest. 

“ At Agana, in the Marianas. My father 
lived there for many years. He was a 
very poor man, and had a hard struggle 
to get along with such a large family. So 
we all had to help him as much as we 
could. He was an Englishman named 
Arundel, and was in some Government 
employment in Rangoon. I do not 
remember exactly what it was, but think 
he was connected with maritime matters, 
for I remember that he had, many 
nautical books, and used to go away 
frequently in the Government steamers 
to Perak and Singapore. I can scarcely 
remember my mother, for she died when 
I, who was the youngest of the family, 
was about six yearsold. But I think she 
was of Dutch-Javanese parentage, for 
sometimes she would speakto us children 
in both languages, and I remember her 
being very dark. Soon after she died, 





my father—who was always of a rest- 
less disposition I suppose—either gave 
up, or lost his employment in Rangoon, 
and taking us with him, settled on 
Tinian, in the Marianas, where he had 
something to do with cattle. But we 
did not remain there permanently ; we 
were always moving about from one 
island to another—sometimes we would 
be living at Saipan, sometimes at Rota, 
and sometimes at Agana, in Guam. At 
this last place—which I love dearly—we 
were very happy, although we were so 
poor.” 

She stopped somewhat abruptly, and 
added that it was at this place she had 
met Krause, who came to the Marianas 
from Manila, on behalf of his firm, who 
had a large establishment at the latter 
city. 

“T should like to see the Marianas—or 
the Ladrones, as we traders call them,” 
I said. ‘“ There is a very dear friend of 
mine now living at San Anlaccio in 
Guam - 

“What is his name?” she asked 
quickly. 

‘José Otano. 
Bedford whaler.” 

“| know him, I know him,” she cried 
excitedly, “he, and his mother, and his 
two sisters—Nicolacca and Maria. Oh, 
how I should love to see them again! I 
remember going to San Anlaccio with 
my father and an elder sister, and staying 
there for two or three months. My 
father was buying cattle for fasajo, and 
we lived with the Otano family. They 
were very kind to us, and we three little 
girls used to ride together on the water 
buffaloes, and one day their brother José, 
who I remember was a sailor, had to 
come and search for us, for one day we 
were lost in a great swamp between 
Punta de los Amantes and the stone 
cross of Padre Sanvitores.” 

“Those are the people,” I said, feeling 
pleasurably excited myself that we 
should have mutual friends. “I have 
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often heard him speak of his mother and 
two sisters. And often, very often he has 
urged me‘to pay him a visit, and settle 
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down with him. He says that I should 
not want to leave the Marianas once I 
could see what a beautiful country it is.” 

“No, indeed! Ah, Mr. Sherry, ’tis 
indeed a beautiful country. I wonder if 
I shall ever see it again! My father, 
two brothers, and three of my sisters 
died of fever just before I married 
Krause, and there are but two of us 
left now—myself and another sister who 
is married to the Spanish doctor at San 
Ignacio de Agana. Oh, shall I ever see 
her face again?” 

Her eyes sparkled, and her pale face 
flushed as she bent towards me with 
clasped hands ; “Oh, the mere thought 
of it makes me feel a young girl again.” 

“Why should you not?” I began, 
then I ceased speaking, and walked up 
and down the room thinking, and I felt 
my cheeks flush as a project, daring 
enough, came to my mind. 

“Have you a big sheet chart of the 
Pacific—the large blue-backed one?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, there it is in the corner beside 
you, with some others. But it is old.” 

“Tt will do.” 

I spread it out on the table, and 
weighted down each of the four ends 
by means of books, so as to get a good 
view. 

“Come here, Mrs. Krause, and look.” 

She came over to me, and then her 
thin little hand followed my fore-finger 
as I made a pencilled mark on the chart 
to the south-east. 

“Here is Tarawa; here is Apia in 
Samoa, nearly fifteen hundred miles 
distant. Here is the island of Ovalau 
in Fiji, about the same distance. Do 
you see.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“And here, north-west from Tarawa, 
is your home on Guam—more than two 
thousand miles away. ’Tis a long, long 
way—but it could be done.” 

‘‘A long, long way indeed.” She lifted 
her eyes to me—and then she placed her 
hand on mine. “ Why do you smile, Mr. 
Sherry ; and yet why say ‘it could be 
done.’ ”’ 





“ Let us sit down and talk the matter 
over quietly” ; and I led her to a seat. 

“Why should we go to Fiji, or 
Samoa?” I said quickly, my blood afire 
with my new project. “ There is nothing 
to draw you thither, is there?” 

“Nothing. I know no one at either 
place. But you Pa 

‘I! It matters but little to me where 
I go. But I am sick to death of this 
island, and long to be doing something. 
I am a man without a home, without ties, 
a wandering South Sea deadbeat—no 
friends.” 

“You. must not say that,” she said 
softly. “I am sure you have many 
friends. Just now you spoke of one— 
José Otano.” 

“Aye, I did; but I meant friends in 
Europe, in the outer and greater world— 
people. who care for, who even give me 
a passing thought.” 

“That is sad, indeed. Oh, it must be 
sad to be alone, quite, quite alone in the 
world. And I am very, very sorry for 
you, Mr. Sherry.” 

The deep ring of sympathy in her 
voice warmed my heart to the little 
woman. 

“Mrs. Krause,” I said—and I spoke 
quietly, “ you are a brave woman, else 
you would not dare to come with me in 
a small boat to so distant a place as Fiji 
or Samoa. But will you be braver still, 
and risk your life in a still more dangerous 
enterprise ?” 

“T will indeed, Mr. Sherry. I have no 
sense of the fear of death—none, abso- 
lutely none,” she replied. 

“Then let us give up the idea of Fiji,” 
I cried, catching her hand, “let us go to 
the north-west—to Guam, to your own 
home.” 

“Oh,” and she gave a low gasp of 
pleasure. ‘“ Oh, yes, indeed, it will be a 
wonderful voyage.” 

“Yes, if we ever get there,” I said. 
“ But we can try.” 

“You will not fail. Of that I am as 
sure as 1 am of my own existence.” 

Again we turned to the chart, and 
were poring over it together when the 
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messenger returned to say that the 
natives had arrived with the boat. I 
hurried down to the beach, and saw the 
native owners, and then the boat itself, 
which, after very little trouble, I bought 
fot ten muskets, a couple of tierces of 
tobacco, and a hundred fathoms of red 
turkey twill. Then, after giving them 
some instructions, I. went back to the 
house. 

“ Well, Mr. Sherry, what do you think 
of the boat ?” 

“Fairly well, Mrs. Krause. Anyway, 
‘I’ve bought her, and if you look out of 
the window, you’ll see the crew getting 
her under way again to sail her over to 
Utiroa. Now I must get home, for there 
will be much to do. The first thing that 
I must get done, is to alter my own 
boat’s mainsail and jib, and make them 
large enough for my new ship, whose 
sails are quite rotten. Then I shall make 
an extra new suit as well. I’ll set Nidbon 
to work to-night.” 

“ Ah, let me help! Do. It would give 
me such real pleasure. 


“ Indeed, I shall be very glad of your 


assistance. I can cut out the new suit, 
and you and Niadbon sew them. It will 
only be very light material, but for all 
that, may make your fingers suffer.” 

“T don’t mind if it does—neither of 
your sail-makers will grumble,” she said 
brightly. “ When shall I come ?” 

“To-morrow. I’ll send the whale-boat 
for you. You will find mine an untidy 
house, and Tepi a great cook—as far as 
size goes. He stands six feet.” 

And so with a laugh, and lighter hearts 
than had been ours for many a long day, 
we said goodbye till the morrow. 


CHAPTER VIII 


As soon as I arrived at Utiroa village 
with my new boat, I had her hauled up 
above high-water mark, close to the boat 
shed, and then turned her over so as to 
get a good look at the bottom in the 
morning. Then without telling either 
Tematau or Niabon the reason for my 
purchase, I bade them open my trade- 
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room door, and in a few minutes we 
were engaged in paying the late owners 
their tobacco, guns, ammunition, and 
bolts of turkey twill. They were well 
satisfied with the price I paid them, 
especially when I supplemented it with 
the gift of a case of biscuit and a case of 
tinned Australian meats, of which I had 
an ample stock. They were very much 
disposed to remain in the house and give 
my servants their view of the cause of 
Krause’s strange disappearance, which 
was—as they had previously told me— 
that he had been seized and devoured by 
an enormous reptile, half eel and half 
turtle, which had been known to swallow 
not only human beings, but ‘such trifles 
as double canoes, groves of coco-nut trees, 
etcetera ; but on my telling them that I 
was very tired and wanted a quiet house, 
they retired to the native village to spend 
the night. 

Calling Niabon and Tematau to me, I 
told them why I had bought the boat. 
They both seemed very pleased, but 
somewhat to my astonishment showed 
no surprise at the change in my plans ; 
and for a moment or two a swift 
suspicion crossed my mind. 

Did they—or Niadbon at least—know 
that it was Mrs. Krause who had brought 
this boat to my notice? Had Mrs. 
Krause said anything on the matter to 
Niadbon herself? I determined to ask. 

“Nidbon,” I said in English, which 
Tematau also understood fairly well, 
though he never spoke it, “tell me truly 
—did you or Tematau ever speak to 
Lucia of this boat which I have just 
bought ?” 

‘*No, never, Mr. Sherry,” she replied 
calmly, and the quiet dark eyes met mine 
with such an expression of truthfulness 
that I was instantly ashamed of my 
transitory suspicion. “I have never 
spoken to her about this boat, and never 
has Tematay, I am sure.” 

“Oh, well, it was a very lucky thought 
of hers,” I said ; “ we have now a boat 
that will be much better than my own, 
which I must try and sell, for we shall 
want money, Nidbon, we shall want 
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money badly in the strange country to 
which we are going, and I have but 
little.” 

“ Kaibuka and the head men will buy 
the other boat, I think.” 

“How do you know?” I said in sur- 
prise, for I had never even been ap- 
proached on the subject of selling my 
boat. 

“T will ask them to buy it,” she replied 
with a smile. “I will go to them now, 
if you wish. How much money do you 
want ?” 

“The boat is worth two hundred 
dollars, but I will take one hundred. Ii 
they cannot give me one hundred dollars 
I will take no less—but because they and 
I are good friends, I will give it to them 
freely, for it will be of no further use 
to me.” 

“They will buy the boat,” she said 
confidently, and lighting her cigarette, 
she went out. 

A quarter of an hour later she returned, 
accompanied by old Kaibuka and another 
head man. Each of them carried a small 
bag of money, which they handed to me, 
and simply observing that 4t was the 
price of the boat, sat down and waited 
for me to count the coins. I found there 
were two hundred dollars. 

“ There are one hundred dollars more 
than the price I asked,” I said, pushing 
one half of the money apart. “The 
‘boat is well worth the two hundred ; for 
she is but new, and cost me more than 
that. But one hundred is all I asked 
for.” 

Hawk-eyed Kaibuka—one of the most 
avaricious old fellows I had ever met 
with in the South Seas—shook his head 
and said I was trying to wrong myseif. 
The people would be glad to get such a 
fine boat for two hundred dollars, and 
that if he and the other head men 
announced that I had parted with her 
for a hundred dollars, the entire popula- 
tion of Utiroa would arise as one man 
and curse them as mean creatures ; also 
they (the people) would refuse to use the 
boat, and he, Kaibuka, would be regarded 
as a hog—a man devoid of gratitude to 
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the white man who had been kind to and 
had not cheated them.” 

“Take the money, Mr. Sherry,” said 
Niabon in English; “they are glad to 
get the boat; and if I had said you 
wanted five, instead of one hundred 
dollars, they would give it. I would 
make them give it.” 

“Very well, Niabon. I'll take it. But 
as it is more than I ought to expect 
under the circumstances, I will give 
them half a tierce of tobacco as a mea 
alofa (a gift of friendship). 

“That means that you give them a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars’ worth 
of tobacco as a present,” she said with 
an amused smile, “and so you sell your 
beautiful boat for seventy-five dollars.” 

“Never mind my _ extravagance, 
Niabon,” I said in the same spirit ; 
“the one hundred and_ twenty-five 
pounds of tobacco in the half-tierce, 
which only cost me a quarter of a dollar 
a pound, is better given away to these 
people than left here to rot.” 

“Indeed it is,” she replied, as she 
watched Tepi and Pai roll out the half- 
tierce of the beloved tobacco from my 
trade-room into that in which we were 
sitting ; “these people here will never 
forget you.” 

As soon as old Kaibuka and the other 
head man had left—each after taking a 
stiff glass of grog—and the house was 
again quiet, Niabon, Tepi, and I set to 
work to take stock, they calling out the 
various articles of my trade goods whilst 
I made out the list. We worked at this 
throughout the night, had an early break- 
fast, and then went at it again, and by 
nine o’clock the work was over, and I 
knew how I stood with my employers 
financially. 

It was pretty satisfactory, considering 
the short time I had been on the island ; 
for with my salary of ten pounds a 
month, and the five per cent. commission 
I was allowed on all the goods I sold, 
there were over three hundred pounds 
due to me. Then, in addition to my 
cash takings, which came to over three 
thousand dollars, I had bought over a 
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hundred tons of copra (dried coco-nut) 
at a very low price, paying for it with 
trade goods—muskets, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, tobacco, and liquor—on which 
latter article my esteemed employers 
made something like a thousand per 
cent. profit. Of course I had had a big 


would rather have come to me than to him, 
for as I have said, they all—even those 
in his own village of Taritai—disliked 
him for his domineering German-like 
manner, and his contemptuous disregard 
of their feelings, whilst I was persona 
grata with them from the day I landed. 





When I had finished and launched her, we made a trial trip over to Mr. Krause’s station 


pull over Krause, whose stock of trade 
was almost exhausted when I landed, 
whilst I had come ashore with half a 
schooner load. But apart from this, it 
was a fillip to my vanity to think that 
even if Krause had had his store packed 
from floor to roof with trade, the natives 





But I had never yet, in all my ten years’ 
experience of the South Seas, either 
seen, or heard, of any “ Dutchman ”—as 
we English and American traders call all 
Teutons—who was liked by the natives. 

I closed up my account books, and; 
lighting my pipe, considered the situa- 
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tion. Firstly, I was certainly breaking 
my engagement with my employers by 
leaving the island without giving them 
“due notice of one month;” but as I 
could only communicate with them once 
in eight months, when they sent a ship 
round the group, that particular item in 
my agreement did not disturb my mind 
to any great extent. Secondly, there 
was a nice little sum of money due to me 
—over three hundred pounds—which in 
all probability I should never get if I 
awaited my firm’s good pleasure to pay 
me, unless I went to Sydney and brought 
legal pressure to bear on them. Would 
not I be perfectly justified in paying 
myself my salary and commission out of 
the money in my possession? They 
would certainly look on me as an ass of 
the first water if I did not—of that I was 
sure. But again, 1 must not leave it in 
their power to say that “ Jim Sherry had 
bolted from Tarawa,” and had not acted 
squarely with them. 

Niabon, I knew, could both read and 
write English fairly, so of course could 
Mrs. Krause. The latter would be at 
Utiroa in a few hours, and instead of 
starting them at sewing sails, I would get 
them to make an exact copy of every 
entry in the station books from the day I 
took charge to the day we left the island. 
This copy I would leave behind, and take 
the books themselves with me. The 
idea was a good one, and later on I 
was glad it occurred to me. 

The whaleboat was my own, and as I 
thought of her, I felt pleased that my 
employers, who were as mean as Polish 
Jews, would not get to windward of me 
as far as she was concerned. I had 
bought her from the captain of an 
American whaler, intending her for my 
own personal use and pleasure as a 
fishing boat, naturally expecting that the 
firm would provide me with a boat for 
trading purposes, 7.¢c., to send around the 
lagoon and collect copra. The boss 
supercargo, however, who had drawn up 
the agreement, refused to do so, on the 
grounds that I had a boat already, and 
I was too weak and too racked with 


the pains of fever to make more than 
a brief protest against what was cer- 
tainly a very mean trick. But I had 
now sold her to the natives, and old 
Kaibuka was not a man to be trifled 
with. If any supercargo or captain of 
the firm endeavoured to claim her as 
property belonging to Utiroa Station, 
there would be such a blazing row that 
the firm would not forget it—they could 
never again land a trader on the island. 

I decided to at least take a hundred 
pounds out of the station cash—less than 
a third of the amount due to me. This, 
with the two hundred dollars I had 
received from old Kaibuka, would make 
seven hundred dollars—something better 
than poor little Mrs. Krause’s twenty, I 
thought with a smile. And I meant that 
she—if we succeeded in reaching Guam 
—should land there with five hundred 
American dollars, not Chili or Bolivian 
half-iron rubbish, but good honest 
silver. 

At noon, Mrs. Krause arrived in my old 
whaleboat, which I had borrowed from 
the new owners, and sent away at day- 
light, and whilst she and Niadbon set to 
work at copying the books, I, with Tepi, 
began cutting out the new suit of sails 
from a bolt of light but very strong 
American twill—just the very stuff for 
boat sails, as strong as No. 1 canvas and 
four times lighter. 

That was the first of eight or ten very 
pleasant days we spent together, it taking 
us all that time to complete our prepar- 
ations ; for after the sails were finished I 
had to rig the boat anew, caulk her 
decks, and make a proper cabin amid- 
ships for the two women. This would 
have taken me more than another week 
had it not been for a couple of native 
boatbuilders, whom old Kaibuka had 
sent tome. They were good workmen, 
though neither had ever handled such a 
thing as a plane or saw in his life—every- 
thing was done either with a hatchet or 
a toki—a plane-iron or a broad chisel 
lashed to a wooden handle in such a 
manner that it was used as an adze. 
Then I gave her two good coatings of 
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red lead from keel to above water line, 
and, above that, painted her white. The 
people from whom I had bought her 
told me frankly that she was a poor 
sailer, and I quite believed them, for she 
was altogether too heavily-built for her 
size—her timbers and planking being of 
German oak. -Her mast, too, had been 
placed too far for’ard, and so I shifted it 
eighteen inches or two feet further aft. 
But heavy and clumsy-looking as she 
was, I was sure she would prove a good 
sea boat, for she had great beam and a 
corresponding floor—in fact, rather too 
much for her length. However, when I 
had finished with, and launched her, we 
made a trial trip over to Mrs. Krause’s 
station, and I was well satisfied with her. 
She sailed much better than she did 
formerly owing to the mast being further 
aft, and her new mainsail and jib, though 
smaller than the old ones, setting 
better. 

On our reaching Taritai, Mrs. Krause 
sent for the head men, and told them 
that she was now satisfied that her 
husband was dead. What did they 
think ? she asked. They replied that 
there could be not the slightest doubt of 
it. Every islet of the whole chain en- 
compassing the lagoon had _ been 
searched, but not the slightest trace 
of the missing man had been found, 
He was dead. 

Then she told them that as I was 
leaving the island, and she did not care 
to remain now that her husband was 
dead, she had decided to go away with 
me and my party. The trading station 
itself, and all her late husband's property, 
she would leave in their care, to hand 
over to the captain of the next German 
ship that came to take away the copra 
and oil that he had bought. And as it 
might be many months before a ship did 
come, she would pay them in advance 
for their caretaking ; and also leave a 
letter with them for the captain, asking 
him to make them a further present, as 
she knew they were good men and 
would be true to their trust. Let them, 
to-morrow, come and choose from the 


store goods to the value of two hundred 
dollars. . 

The head men were delighted, and one 
of them, in his exuberance, expressed the 
sorrow they all felt at her leaving them ; 
but no doubt, he ‘said, she and I were 
going to some island where there was a 
missionary, so that we might be married 
according to the customs of white people. 
Perhaps, however, we would return. 

The poor little woman turned scarlet, 
and I shot a furious glance at the 
offender, and sharply told him that he 
was talking like a child instead of a 
grown man, and that his words had 
hurt the lady greatly. He put his hand 
over his eyes and collapsed. Then after a 
little further talk with them, we sent them 
away, and I arranged with Mrs. Krause 
to send the whaleboat for her on the 
following morning ; for, all going well, 
we should start at sunset. 

Before I left her, she asked me, with a 
nervous tremor in her voice, to read the 
letter she had written, and if I thought it 
would do, or needed to be altered in any 
way. It wasa letter which I had sug- 
gested she should write and leave with 
the head men. It was addressed to 
“ The captain or supercargo of any ship 
belonging to Messrs. G , of Ham- 
burg,” and contained but a few lines, 
stating that her husband, “ Ferdinand 
Alexis Krause, left this station on the 
27th July last for Mr. James Sherry’s 
station at Utiroa village, and has not. 
since been seen, and although a most 
careful search has been made, no trace 
of him has been found, and the natives 
are of the opinion that he was drowned 
between here and Utiroa in crossing one 
of the channels between the islets. As 
I am not equal to the task of carrying 
on my late husband’s trading business, 
and an opportunity of leaving the island 
presents itself to me, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Sherry, a trader here, I 
have placed this station in the care 
of the head men. I have given them 
two hundred dollars in trade goods, 
and trust you will be so satisfied 
with their integrity and their care 
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of the property I have entrusted to 
their charge, that you will make them a 
further present. I make no claim 
whatever on the money due to my 
husband, and will feel glad if you will 
see that it is sent to his relatives in 
Germany.” 

“ That will do very well,” I said, as I 
took her hand ; “now, goodbye till to- 
morrow evening ; Mrs. Krause. By this 
time to-morrow we should be getting 
under way. And,do you mind ?—I have 
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called the boat the Lucia—in fact I’ve 
painted the name on both bows.” 

“Indeed, fam very proud. And why 
don’t you call me Lucia, too, Mr. Sherry? 
Every one else does.” 

“Very well,” I said, with a laugh, I 
will talk Tarawan to you: “ Tiakapo, 
Lucia.” 

“Tiakapo, Simi ;” and her voice was 
pleasant and sweet to hear, although 
the word tidkapo meant nothing more 
than “ good-night.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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DALMATI 


By L. VILLARI | 











F the many thousands of travellers 

who annually spend a few weeks 
in Venice, who know the towns of the 
Venetian mainland as well as_ those 
of their own country, only a very small 
proportion push on a_ little further 
and visit the former territory of the 
Venetian Republic on that wonderful 
Eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. There a 
group of towns may 
be seen, thoroughly 
Italian in character, 
which once formed 
one of the chief bul- 
warks of Christen- 
dom against the 
advancing Turk. 
Dalmatia is full of 
interest for the his- 
torian, for the artist, 
for the lover of 
natural beauty, and 
for the student of 
political affairs. 
The importance of 
the Dalmatian cities 
in European history is greater than one 
generally realises, for whether as inde- 
pendent communes or under Hungarian 
or Venetian rule, they constituted a 
most formidable obstacle to the tide of 
Turkish invasion. When all the interior, 
far to the north, had succumbed before 
the Moslem conqueror, when Hungary 
was a Turkish province and Vienna 
itself was threatened, these little coast 
towns still held out bravely 
Christianity and civilisation. They were 
ever a thorn in the side of the Turkish 
Sultans, and they contributed in no-small 


for 








degree in preventing them from invading 
Italy, the land which, above all others, 
they desired to conquer. The rest of 
Europe is under a debt of gratitude to 
these poor, half-forgotten townships of 
the Dalmatian Littoral. 

A tour in Dalmatia may now be 
accomplished with little expense and no 
great discomfort. 
There are numerous 
good steamers ply- 
ing between Trieste 
or Fiume and Cat- 
taro, touching at 
most of the towns, 
one or two railways 
into the interior, and 
good carriage roads. 
The hotels, with the 
exception of the 
“ Impérial,” at Ra- 
gusa, are somewhat 
primitive, but not 
impossible. 

One of the first 
impressions which 
Dalmatia makes 
upon us is the violent contrast be- 
tween the towns and the country. In 
few other lands is this difference. so 
marked. The coast towns might be 
little pieces of Italy, fragments of 
Venice, for the mother-city left her 
impress on her colonies in the most 
unmistakable way. The buildings are 
Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque, Vene- 
tian Gothic, and in the Renaissance style. 
There is the same café life with which 
all who know Italy are familiar — the 
crowds within the café, or sitting round 
small tables in the piazza outside, sipping 
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their vermouth or their maraschino 
and reading the papers. The language 
spoken by the people is to a great extent 
Italian, especially at Zara, and it is pro- 
nounced with the soft lisping Venetian 
accent. Another thoroughly Venetian 
feature is that in no Dalmatian town, 
save Ragusa, are carriages seen in the 


coast indented with numerous deep 
bays and inlets, some forming real 
inland seas, with long promontories 
jutting out towards the open water and 
surrounded with countless islands. Save 
in a few favoured spots, there is very 
little vegetation ; olives, juniper bushes, 
and tamarisks for long stretches of coast 
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streets, which are narrow and not con- 
structed for wheeled traffic. Outside in 
the harbours flocks of gaily-painted 
Venetian sails add still another Venetian 
touch. 

But the scenery of the country is 
as different as possible from that of the 
opposite Italian shore, or indeed of 
any part of Italy. 


It was a wild rocky 


Here and there 
are seen which produce 
thin sour wine of Dalmatia. But 


are the only growth. 
stunted vines 
the 
there is much beauty in this desolate 


scenery. The rocks are of the most 
exquisite hues—pale greyish blues and 
violets and pinks, varied here and there 
with bright yellow patches where 
quarries have been made, the whole 
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turning to the most vivid gold, crimson, speak no Italian at all. At the present 
and orange at sunset. The sea is of the moment there is a fierce struggle raging 
deepest blue. between the Slaves and the Latins of 

The country people, too, are very dif- Dalmatia. The Slaves are gradually 
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ferent from the town dwellers. The penetrating into the towns, and banishing 
former are entirely of Slavonic origin, wherever they can the Italian language. 
and wear the most wonderfully brilliant Zara alone has remained quite an Italian 
costumes. Their language is Serbo- town. Everywhere else the Slaves are 
Croatian, and the majority of them ina majority. Sebenico, Spalato, Trau, 
No. 225. June, 1902. R 
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CASTLE OF SEBENICO, 


Ragusa are no longer known by their his- 
toric Italian names, but have been turned 
into Sibenik, Spljet, Trogir, Dubrovnik. 
The names of the streets have undergone 
the same translation, and the Piazza dei 
Signort has become the Gospodski Trg. It 
is a pity to see these interesting islands of 


Latin civilisation being gradually absorbed 
by the advancing tide of Slavonic invasion. 
With their glorious past they seemed des- 
tined to a better fate. 

Zara, the capital of the whole province, is 
its northernmost town, and is usually one’s 
first stopping-place. And it is a good place 
to begin with, for it sums up all the most 
characteristic features of Dalmatia. Built 
on a promontory stretching out towards 
the north-west in the midst of an island- 
studded sea, with Ugliano and Pasman to 
the west and the hazy blue snow-capped 
range of the Croatian Velebit to the east, 
its situation is unrivalled. Zara has two 
harbours, the old harbour ensconced in a 
bay, the other formed by the fine new piers. 
The town was formerly an almost impreg- 
nable fortress, and parts of the mighty bas- 

tions are still left. The channel which separated it from the mainland has now 
been partially filled up, and the outer bastion beyond turned into a pleasure 
garden. One gate alone communicates with the mainland—the Porta di Terra- 
ferma. It is a handsome but simple piece of architecture by Sammichieli, consisting 
of a broad central arch surmounted by the ubiquitous lion of St. Mark, and two 
lateral doorways of rusticated Doric. On two sides of the town there are broad 
quays, but inside the streets are narrow, and, as we have said, closed to wheeled 
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traffic. Among its architectural re- 
mains there are examples of all the 
styles found in Dalmatia, bearing wit- 
ness to its many different rulers. Two 


fine Corinthian columns, one in the 


Piazza delle Erbe and one in the Piazza 
San Simeone, and some fragments of 
arches and ‘temples are Roman work. 
The curious round church of San Donato 
Byzantine Ravenna. 


reminds one of 


This church is the most curious edifice 
in Zara. Built in the ninth century bya 
certain Bishop Donatus in imitation of 
San Vitale at Ravenna and of the Cathe- 
dral of Aix-la-Chapelle ; it is now turned 
into a museum. But in making excava-. 
tions beneath it, it was discovered that 
not only had Roman fragments been let 
into the walls, but that beautiful Roman 
columns had been cut into sections and 
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laid lengthways to serve as foundations 
for the Christian church, the rude work 
of the early Middle Ages! A striking 
example, as Mr. Graham Jackson ob- 
serves, of the triumph of spiritual over 


temporal pride.* 


The Duomo is a fine specimen of 
Romanesque work, and the fagade, with 
its rows of small arches, recalls the 
churches of Pisa and Lucca. An effee- 
tive contrast is produced by the simplicity 
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Zara cannot boast of many pictures 
as compared with Italian towns, but it 
possesses examples of several Venetian 
artists, and one work which may claim 
to rank as a masterpiece—the early 
Carpaccio in the church of San Francegco. 
It is an Assumption of the Virgin in the 
midst of a host of saints and angels. 
The costumes are of rare brilliance, and 
the landscape of little green hills crowned 
with castles is in the master’s best 
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of the lower part of this fagade with the 
elaborate ornamentation of the upper. 
San Grisogono is another exquisite piece 
of Romanesque work. Santa Maria has 
been rebuilt in the Renaissance style of 
the Lombardi. The public buildings 
and private palaces are mostly in the 
best style of Venetian Gothic, with the 
familiar pointed arches and elaborately 
carved balconies. 


* “Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria.” By 


T. Graham Jackson. 


manner. In the middle a small Lombard 
church, through the open door of which 
glitters a golden altar. But unfortunately 
the painting is in a most deplorable 
condition, and unless promptly attended 
to it will soon fall to pieces. 

The rich costumes of the Morlak 
peasantry lend a touch of the East to the 
town, and proclaim that we are not in 
Italy. The men wear small red and 
black caps, red waistcoats, dark brown 
jackets with crimson facings, blue 
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trousers elaborately embroidered, some- 
times red and yellow leggings, and 
curious boat-like shoes called opankas. 
The women’s costume is less becoming. 

Sebenico is the most thoroughly 
Venetian town (as far as architecture is 
concerned) in Dalmatia. It is situated 
on a steep hill overlooking a rocky land- 
locked bay, with one narrow opening to 
the sea guarded by a Venetian castle. 
To the North the bay penetrates still 
further inland, forming a sort of fjord 
fed by the river Kerka. The hill 
on which the town is built has on its 
summit a splendid medizval castle, the 
walls of which creep right down to the 


brick is employed. All is of squared 
stone, marble, and metal. The bold 
waggon roof is of stone without beams 
or leads. Even the beautiful choir stalls 
are of marble. The whole building is 
full of beautiful details, marble balus- 
trades, exquisite stone carving, and 
elaborate galleries The baptistry is a 
jewel of sculptured marble. 

There are no other churches of any 
importance in Sebenico ; but the steep 
and tortuous streets, the quaint arch- 
ways, the handsome Venetian doorways 
charged with well-designed heraldry, 
the town walls, and the massive towers, 
form a most fascinating ensemble. From 
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sea. Behind are two other castles of a 
later date, the three being known as 
the Castelli del Barone, after Baron 
Degenfeld, who defended them success- 
fully against the Turks in 1647. The 
principal building in Sebenico is the 
cathedral, one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of Renaissance architecture in 
existence. It was built in two periods, 
the earlier showing traces of Romanesque 
influence. The simplicity of the plan, 
the great height of the vaults, and the 
elevation of the choir, produce an im- 
pression of extraordinary grandeur and 
spaciousness. It has the peculiarity, too, 
of being one of the largest churches in 
Europe, accordings to Mr. Graham 
Jackson, in which neither timber nor 





some gloomy courtyard in a half-ruined 
palazzo one may issue forth on to a 
neglected terraced garden all sunshine, 
overlooking the azure bay, the lilac rocks 
which enclose it, the picturesque fishing 
boats, the heavy Lloyd steamer, and the 
smart Austrian corvette floating on its 
waters. 

Sebenico is a good starting-point for 
an expedition into inland Dalmatia, as 
there is a railway to Knin. The latter is 
a curious little town, quite Slavonic in 
character, on the banks of the Kerka, 
protected by a huge castle built by the 
Venetians as a bulwark against Turkish 
raids, and the scene of many fights 
between Christian and Moslem. The 
scenery is very different from that of the 








coast, for while the former is stony and 
treeless, round Knin and Drnis there are 
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fertile well-watered plains and wooded 
hilis. From Knin roads lead to all 
parts of Dalmatia and beyond the Dinara 
range into Bosnia. 

From Sebenico the steamer follows a 
channel between the mainland and a 
chain of islands to Spalato. Spalato, 
the ancient Aspalatum, is the largest and 
most flourishing town in Dalmatia, but 
its chief interest for the traveller lies in 
the ruins of the world-renowned palace 
of Diocletian. Formerly the whole town 
was contained within the four walls of 
the vast edifice, but it has subsequently 
spread out beyond them. The palace 
itself from an esthetic point of view is 
somewhat disappointing. The architec- 
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ture is clumsy and thoroughly decadent, 
and while numbers of small houses have 
filled up the interstices of 
the colonnades and _porti- 
coes, the few open spaces 
are encumbered with im- 
mense scaffoldings, as parts 
of the building are being 
restored. But it is highly 
interesting for the archzo- 
logist and the architect. It 
is the most complete speci- 
men of Roman domestic 
architecture in existence, 
and in the irregularities of 
the classic work we find the 
beginnings of the Byzantine 
and Romanesque styles. -The 
finest parts of the building 
are its walls ; the wide sea 
front with its stately colon- 
nade is imposing and grand, 
and the enormous size of 
this pleasure-house cannot 
fail to impress one. There 
are some fine details of By- 
zantine work in the Duomo 
(the o'd temple of Jupiter) 
and in the Baptistery, also 
a temple. The medizval 
and Venetian buildings, al- 
though picturesque, are in 
no way remarkable. 

The environs of Spalato 
offer many attractive excur- 
sions of which the most beautiful is 
the drive along the Riviera dei Sette 
Castelli to Trai. This riviera is with one 
exception the most fertile stretch of the 
Dalmatian coast, for although the moun- 
tains behind are bleak and bare, the land 
between them and the sea is covered with 
luxuriant vegetation ; olives, vineyards, 
cactus, fruit-trees grow in abundance, and 
the whole scene with the grey heights of 
Mossor on one side and the sapphire 
island-studded sea on the other is 
of singular beauty. ~The Croatian 
peasantry are a curious feature. One 
sees men in the gay national costume 
riding sideways on diminutive donkeys, 
each leading a small lamb by a string. 
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We were told that they take their pet 
lambs out into the fields as companions, 
and they keep them in their rooms at 
night. 

The first villages one passes is Salona, 
when on the extensive ruins of a 
Roman city of that name, the “ Pompeii 
of Dalmatia.” Then come the “ Sette 
Castelli,” seven small castles along the 
shores of the bay built by the Venetians 
as outposts against the Turks. Round 
each castle a village has grown up, the 
houses of some forming an uninterrupted 
line. They are much frequented by 
the people of Spalato as a summer 
villeggiatura. 

At the north end of the bay Trai 
comes in sight. The town is built ona 
small island in a channel between the 
mainland and the larger island of Bua, 
and is connected with both by means 
of bridges. It is the most medizval 
town on the coast, and within its walls 
nothing has altered for five hundred 
years. Over the Porta di Terraferma the 
ever-watchful Lion of St. Mark guards 
the entrance, embowered in a cypress 
bush which springs from between two 
stones over the gateway; round this 
bush many legends are gathered. The 
streets are narrow and dark, the only 
open space being the 
Piazza del Duomo. 
The stately and 
sombre thirteenth- 
century cathedral 
with its massive piers, 
mellow brown in 
tone, fine but sober 
sculptures, and _ its 
superb porch, is a 
splendid specimen of 
medizval architec- 
ture. Opposite is 
the open Loggia 
whence the rulers of 
the town dispensed 
justice in public. 
There are other churches Romanesque, 
Gothic, and Renaissance, and many a 
fine old Venetian palace ; but one of 
Trau’s most attractive features is the riva 
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towards Bua. It is a broad quay faced’ 
by a row of palaces, gate-towers, and 
fragments of walls. At the sea-ward 
end is the imposing Castello’Camerlengo, 
now in ruins. 

The island of Bua, unlike the opposite 
mainland, is very oleak and stony 
and typically Dalmatian. It served in 
Roman times as a place for the -relegatio 
in insulan, and one can easily imagine 
the feelings of an exiled Roman, wander- 
ing about the sterile hills and valleys of 
the island meditating on the delights of 
the Urbs and the fickleness of princely 
favour. 

We travelled from Spalato to Ragusa 
by night and so did not see much of the 
islands near the former place, nor of the 
peninsula of Sabbioncello, the only spot 
in Europe, with the exception of the 
neighbouring island of Curzola, where 
the jackal is still to be found. One lands 
at Gravosa and drives across a narrow 
peninsula to Ragusa, for the harbour of 
that once famous maritime republic is 
too small for steamers of any size. 

Taken altogether Ragusa is the most 
attractive town in Dalmatia. Its position 
is unrivalled, the vegetation more luxu- 
riant even than that of Spalato, its streets 
are wide and stately, and its buildings, if 
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inferior to a few others in the country, 
bespeak a queen among cities. It would 
need a volume to tell of all the many 
beauties of Ragusa, of her wonderful 
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history, of her successful diplomacy, her 
art, her culture, the graceful Rector’s 
Palace; the Sponza, the splendid circuit 
of walls....The town is built on a 
promontory and a natrow strip of 
coast between the Monte Sergio and 
the sea. ‘One broad main thorough- 
fafe goes'right through it, some streets 
climb -up the steep. hillside, while 
others descend ‘to the -wuater’s edge. 
The walls were built partly by Dalmatian 
architects such as Orsini, and partly 
by ‘Michelozzo ‘Michelozzi and. other 
Italians., Ragusa is rich in-monasteries, 
among which that of the Franciscans 
and’ that’ of the Dominicans with ‘their 


shady cloisters are particularly beautiful. 


The former has a charming little garden 
in a sort of second cloister, with the old 
pharmacy under the loggia. In this 
garden the simples for the chemist’s 
decoctions were grown, and there are 
still“'some curious instruments lying 
about—a large’ green pressing machine, a 
range for preparing medicines, &c. The 
costumes at Ragusa are gayer and more 
brilliant even ‘than at Spalato or Zara, 
and more Eastern. Here too one sees 
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still stranger costumes from the Herzego- 
vina, and the bright embroidery and the 
red slippers in the shop windows, show 
that we are still nearer to the Orient. 

Ragusa, too, is an excellent centre for 
excursions, but we have no more space 
to tell of them. Ragusavecchia, Onbla, 
the Isola di Mezzo, Cannosa all show us 
different aspects of Dalmatian scenery, 
and everywhere we find palms, cactus, 
and other s2mi-tropical plants, besides 
cypresses, vineyards, olives, and corn- 
fields. And in every garden, almost in 
every field, graceful little columns. of 
marble. or.stone are used) as supports 
or merely as ornaments.. In some: 
places I havé seen’ whole avenues of 
them. It is a peculiar and..charming 
custom of the Ragusan campagna, said 
to be of Spanish origin. , 

After Ragusa comes Cattaro, hidden at 
the end of the Bocche,. gloomy, forlorn, 
and desolate,. with steep mountains 
coming sheer down to the water's 
edge. Beyond again is the last strip of 
Daimatian coast with the towns of 
Budua and Spizza. Then the wild shores 
of Montenegro and barbarous Albania. 
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WHY HE WAS DEAD 


By GEORGE GAMBLE 


Author of “ A Farrago of Folly” ; 


N his heart was a hole; in his hand 
a revolver. Across his broadcloth 
waistcoat stretched a gold chain ; within 
the left-side pocket reposed a gold 
watch. Upon him was nothing more— 
no papers, no cards, no letters. For all 
that he had about his person that could 
lead to identification, and for all that 
could be gained from the place of his 
death, he might have been found float- 
ing stripped on the midmost wave of an 
ocean. 
As a matter of truth, he had been 
found on the floor of a private cabin. 


The steamer lay beside a quay of a 
certain town on the coast of southern 


France. Whaton that steamer this man 
was doing (except being dead), none was 
aware ; none could surmise. He had 
no official concern with the ship ; he had 
made no attempt to book a passage ; he 
was too well dressed to imply a stow- 
away ; and he had not spoken to man 
or woman in regard of seeing another. 

From the very first, his death was 
thought to be a matter of suicide. In 
his heart was a hole, in his hand a 
revolver, and in the town a gaming- 
saloon. His empty pockets were elo- 
quent; but—as are so many eloquent 
things—they were more than a trifle 
misleading. 

The body was lifted on to the quay. A 
passing woman ceased to pass. When 
she revived from her swoon, she said 
that the man had been to her the dearest 
friend on earth. But as to why her 
devoted husband should now be found 
self-slain, the weeping woman expressed 


“The Unknown ” ; 


“A Woman of Tact,” etc, 


herself as entirely unable to present or 
accept the slightest clue. 

He had health ; he had money. He 
had no worries ; he had no enemies. 
He did not bet; he did not play. He 
was sober ; he was godly. As far as his 
wife was aware, his disastrous finish was 
not to be placed to the account of a 
woman. That, however, is precisely a 
matter of which most wives are aware 
least. And though this man was middle- 
aged, and though this man was godly, 
that wife could not be sure in her secret 
heart that she held first place in his. 

What could have led him to board 
that boat, she utterly failed to fathom ; 
she even failed to conjecture. She did 
not think he meant to welcome a coming 
guest ; she did not think he meant to 
speed a parting friend. She had no 
belief he intended to take a secret 
journey ; she had no belief he had been 
led to board that boat by folly or fancy. 

If his death were a matter of murder, 
it was to be surmised he had been in- 
veigled : allured to the cabin under some 
pretext—urgent and specious ; perhaps 
in the name of God—or charity. But 
why had he not been robbed of all ? 
Why had his costly watch and chain 
been left? Was it to be supposed for 
more than a second that, in a wild 
hour of middle-aged madness, he had 
broken a law of his coded conduct and 
paid to the court of King Roulette a 
visit of more than scrutiny ? 

At that particular time, in that par- 
ticular town—where the life seemed all 
a game, where the game seemed all a 
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lottery—suicide was as normal as sunset 
2nd just as frequent. However, when— 
on the morrow of finding a man‘in a 


cabin with a hole in his heart—was 


found a man in a wood with a gash in 
his throat, people began to talk. 
They learned the fancies ; they said a 
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impertinent meddler who should chance 
to pass that way. It was opened by the 
Chief of Police. What he read was 
this : 

“ To the curious, the importunate, and 
the inopportune. 

“Dear Sir—or Madam,— ’ 


She said that the man had been to her the dearest friend on earth. 


great deal. They learned the facts ; they 
said a great deal more. 

Beneath the man with a gaping throat, 
there sprawled ’mid a crowd of scurrying 
insects (like to a flattened, whitened 
reptile beneath a stone in an old church- 
yard)—a sinister, flabby, blood-sealed 
envelope. It was addressed to the first 


“My name is of no matter ; my age is 
of a like importance. The indifference 
with which I regard my future is equalled 
only by the indifference with which I 
regard my past. To that you may take 
exception. As for me, I make one. It 
deals with the last five days. To those 
I am not indifferent. 
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“ By profession I am a banker’s clerk ; 
by inclination a millionaire, I am not 
fond of monev because it is money ; I 
am fond of money because it is useful. 
I do not think I am vicious; I am 
merely desirous. I have never done a 
cruel thing ; and rarely done a wise one. 
But I have been occupied more with 
literature than with ladies. However, 
there was one who—married somebody 
else. 

“ My chief fault of character is that I 
am a creature of impulse. So are most 
of my fellow-men—especially women. 
When they possess the luck to have 
only impulses that are good, so much 
the better. When they possess the 
power to reject only impulses that are 
bad, so much the luckier, 

“Tam not here to moralise ; I am here 
to explain, 

“My record-sheet was perfectly clean 
—till five days ago. Then I saw in a 
certain bank a certain drawer. I had 
seen it often. This time it was wide 
open, I had seen it so before. This 
time no one was near. The drawer was 
full of notes. I stooped down, I looked 
round, I walked out of the bank. When 
I reached the roaring street, I found that 
under my coat was a small packet. 
When I reached a place of quiet, | 
found that the small packet was a large 
bundle of notes, 

“If you assert that, in saying I found 
those things, I exhibit affectation, you 
must stand to be corrected, My action 
was just as impulsive and just as involun- 
tary as that of a person who stoops 
to avoid a missile—or who strokes a 
forbidden object because its surface is 
smooth, If you are a man, and have 
ever felt an inclination (strong as sudden) 
to kiss a pretty woman whom you did 
not know, and, when she has passed, 
have wondered what would have hap- 
pened had you yielded—you will be 
aware of what I felt when I found that 
I had taken the notes—you will be aware 
of what I felt when I found that I had 


kissed temptation on the mouth and not 
been stayed. 
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“TI called a cab. I drove to Charing 
Cross. I trained to Folkestone. By 
nightfall I had passed Boulogne and was 
in Paris, I changed a ten-pound note 
at the station ; and a twenty-pound note 
at the hotel. Behind a locked door, I 
learned that I was in possession of paper 
to the value of five-and-forty thousand 
pounds, 

“The next morning I bought some 
clothes and two portmanteaux, In 
addition to their being necessities, they 
were luggage ; in addition to their being 
acquirements, they enabled me to change 
another twenty-pound note. My trouble 
was with the hundreds and the five- 
hundreds, How could I pass them on 
to the public before the numbers should 
be announced ? 

‘I devised a plan, I set forth to carry 
it out, In the late afterrfoon, I learned 
from a London paper that the loss was 
known. I also learned that the police 
had gained a clue. I smiled, I took 
fiacre for another hotel. There I left 
my luggage. I took train for the south. 
I had small 


This I paid for with gold, 
wish to be traced from the station by 


means of my notes, Arrived at Mar- 
seilles, I bought some more luggage. 
Then I came by steamer to this par- 
ticular town, I put up at a quiet hotel. 
I made for the desired Casino. I staked 
with notes, Every time I won, I 
pocketed the gold; every time I lost, 
I repeated the notes, I came away 
with eight hundred louis ; and, upon 
counting out my precious paper, I found 
that of the yet more precious coins, 
three hundred and ten were all to my 
advantage. 

“The following day a London journal 
informed me carefully that I was missing. 
Itimplied that with me were the missing 
notes. It mentioned that I would fail to 
get them changed, That night, I left in 
the clutch of the croupiers four one- 
hundred-pounders and two five-hundred- 
pounders, Added to the eight hundred 
louis reposing quietly in my bran-new 
trunk at the worn hotel, I was now 
possessed of a further eleven hundred. 
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“Even then he was watching me,” 
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“ The next afternoon I played again— 
played at a cost of thirty per cent. I 
felt in no wise troubled. Even at this 
depleting rate, I should soon become a 
man of wealth. I had in my possession 
over three thousand louis—some at the 
hotel, some in my pockets. The heavi- 
ness of the latter did not weigh me 
down ; it buoyed me up. But on the 
conclusion of my dinner I received a 
shock. It was none the less a shock for 
being quite expected. The numbers of 
the notes had been published in an Eng- 
lish paper, and were to be read by any 
man so minded and accomplished in this 
town of southern France. 

“That night I staked with gold. I had 
foreseen the swift publication of the num- 
bers; I had not foreseen the effect on 
my nerve of meeting them in screaming 
print. Besides, I had no wish to attract 


undue attention—in the matter of always 
staking with notes. 

“The paper brought me luck that was 
good ; the metal brought me luck that 


was bad. I lost all the gold I held. I 
went to my hotel for more. I lost that. 
I now held only paper-money. Never- 
theless, because I still was in possession 
of over forty thousand pounds, I did not 
greatly care. 

“The next morning a panic seized 
me. Iam a creature of impulse. If 
I deliberate, I grow nervous. While I 
live from act to act, I am cool; while I 
live from thought to thought, I am 
anxious. I began to think of a certain 
man who had hovered about me all the 
preceding day. 

“ He watched me down the road ; he 
tried to cut me off. He was persistent ; 
he was English. It occurred to me that 
he had read the published numbers of 
the notes, and that perhaps he had 
remarked the paper I had changed at 
the tables. Suddenly, I remembered 
that on the previous night I had watched 
him in the Casino, and that even then he 
was watching me. I failed to recall 
whether or not he had done other than 
look on. But because Phad been more 
than generous to the waiters, I was able 
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to make inquiries with no fear of an 
indiscretion, Of this man—who had the 
face of a bird of prey—little was known. 
He was new ; he was quiet. That was 
all. It sufficed. 

“T made for the quay. 
was about to start. 
bustle and more confusion. I stole 
aboard. In payment of my bill at the 
hotel, I left my luggage. I could easily 
purchase more ; and I was desirous of 
learning as soon as possible if a note of 
the Bank of England was accepted on 
the opposite shore of the Mediterranean 
as readily as on this. 

“T omitted to purchase a ticket. I 
had only the paper-money. I decided 
to settle my score at the journey’s end. 
The steamer was French. The French 
are just as civil to the printed signature 
of a particular Mr. Bowen as they 
always were to the printed signature of 
a particular Mr. May. 

“T went down to a cabin. 
the door. On deck all was noise and 
movement. I had not been noticed. At 
any rate, I had not been questioned. 
Should some one claim the cabin, I 
could assume ignorance of the language 
and pretend to be an eccentric. The 
mere fact of my being English would 
aid me to success. As to winning a way 
to change my notes in a gaming-house 
of Tangiers, I had still no dread of 
failure. 

“On the door of the cabin came a 
light knock. It was followed by a cough 
—a cough that was doubtless intended 
to be deferential—a cough that certainly 
sounded hypocritical. 

“ «Who's there ?’ I stammered. 

“« Me,’ was the inevitable answer. 

“* Who’s me?’ I asked, affrighted. 

“¢ You wouldn’t know my name.’ 

“<Tt’s possible I don’t desire to.’ 

“« But I insist on seeing you.’ 

“What do you want ?’ 

“«T can’t explain my business——’ 

“ «Then kindly go away.’ 

“* Through the panels of a door.’ 

“That voice was rendered thick by 
the wood—and by a thrill of determina- 


A steamer 
There was much 


I locked 
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tion—and by the fat, conceited roll 
peculiar to many a pro-Boer and charac- 
teristic of nearly every self-righteous 
ringleader of missionaries. That voice 
might be an affliction ; that voice might 
be an assumption. I loathed it; I 
feared it. I thought of the man who 
had watched me—the man who had 
dogged me. 

“From the other side of those garish 
panels came a remark, stern and impres- 
sive, to the effect that trouble might 
yet be saved if I would cease my 
attempt to leave the town without 
communicating with the speaker. 

“A servant of the law! No one else 
would have followed me to the ship ! 
How did he know I was leaving? I 
had been traced! I had been trapped ! 


It did not of necessity mean that this 
‘man had come direct from England. 
He might be here on an errand totally 
different ; he might be here in receipt of 
a wire from headquarters in regard of 
me and the missing notes. 

“T held them in my hand. 


Their 
numbers were ineffacable—and as in- 
criminating as blood. As might a mur- 
derer seek for water to cleanse his 
crimson stains, so sought my guilty self 
for something deep wherein to hide 
those damning notes. 

“T crouched. 1 glared. The port- 
hole! The ocean! How could I 
make the paper sink? I plucked at my 
watch and chain. I muttered that I was 
occupied. I twined the chain about the 
notes. I thrust the watch among them. 
I cried aloud that I would open the door. 
Drowning the splash with my voice, I 
flung my fortune on the yielding bosom 
of the unsurrendering sea. 

“ Assuming a bland smile, I opened 
wide the door. Without, stood the man 
I expected, the man I feared, the man 
who had made his swoop, the man with 
the face of a bird of prey. 

““What can I do for you now?’ I 
requested, 
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“*A great deal,’ he answered smirk- 
ingly. 

“*Please will you tell me who you 
are ?’ 

“*T can tell you more about yourself. 
You are a criminal; you are,captured. 
I am an officer in the cause of justice. 
Here is my card. Spare me of your 
valuable time a useful hour for ; 

“That was what my brain seemed at 
first to hear. What the man really said 
was something else. 

“There burst upon us an _ intense 
silence. It was broken by the trampling 
of the sailors on the deck and the cries 
of the labourers on the quay. In my 
heart and brain something seemed to 
snap. Life went green; then black; 
then crimson. 

“The man turned to flee. In my face 
he read my mind. No one came. I 
soon felt cool. I reached the deck. I 
gained the shore. In thecabin I left the 
corpse. I rifled the pockets; fastened 
the fingers about the butt of the revolver ; 
and, by leaving the chain and watch, 
sought to make it seem that the man 
was a broken gamester. 

“ By that I hoped he would be buried 
in secret—as is the crafty custom in this 
heavenly hell. But when I learned that 
his identity had been discovered, and 
when I realised to the full that (save for 
his few paltry pounds) I was absolutely 
penniless—penniless a thousand miles 
from home, a home to which I dared not 
seek to work my passage—I resolved to 
make an end. 

“That is why I shall be found dead. 
Why the man was found likewise is 
this. Read and judge. 

“ After I had flung away—for ever— 
the whole of my forty thousand pounds, 
said the man to me, ‘ You are rich ; you 
are generous. I ama worker in a grand 
cause. Here is my card. Spare me of 
your boundless wealth a useful sum— 
for the conversion of the heathen in 
China.’” 
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MARRIAGES 


By A. W. JARVIS 


' ONG before the days of the “ Black- 
smith” of Gretna Green runaway 
marriages were of common occurrence in 
England. A large number of “ lawless” 
chapels existed in London where they 
could be celebrated ; and in the squalid 
neighbourhood of the Fleet the local 
“ divines”—for the most part a set of 
drunken, swearing rascals—did a roaring 
trade in the “joining” line. At the west 
end of the town courtly Parson Keith, 
having been compelled to vacate Mayfair 
Chapel, in consequence of his uncanoni- 
cal weddings, opened an establishment 
close at hand which {the rogue craftily 
advertised as having a porch like a 
country church. Hither, one midnight, 
came the younger of the two beautiful 
Miss Gunnings, with her impatient lover, 
the Duke of Hamilton. Owing to their 
haste, no proper ring was available, and, 
as gossiping Walpole tells us, they were 
married with a bed-curtain ring. 

The Duke’s former love, the fair but 
frail Miss Chudleigh, had been previously 
married by the light of a solitary candle, 
late one night, to Mr. Hervey in the little 
village church of Lainston. Like many 
another couple, they lived to realise the 
truth of the old proverb. By and by, 
when they had tired of each other and 
wished to marry again, the lady brought 
a jactitation suit. Hervey, then Earl of 
Bristol, was undoubtedly in collusion 
with his wife, and helped her to get a 
decree ; and ere many weeks had passed 
she married the Duke of Kingston. Four 
years later (1773) he died, leaving her 
the whole of his personal estate. This 
so incensed two of his nephews that, 


with a view to invalidating the will, they 
charged the lady with having committed 
bigamy. The case was tried by the 
House of Lords, and a verdict of 
“guilty” returned. The Duchess was 
sentenced to be branded in the hand; 
but, by pleading privilege, she was dis- 
charged on the payment of costs. 

All sorts and conditions of people used 
to present themselves for marriage at the 
beer-house altars of the Fleet : runaway 
‘sons and daughters of peers ; ladies and 
gentlemen from the slums of St. Giles ; 
footmen and decayed beauties ; old folk 
in their dotage ; soldiers and servant 
girls ; boys in their teens and old women 
of seventy; young heiresses, conveyed 
thither by force, and compelled, in fer- 
rorem, to marry some sordid adventurer. 
Foolish men, after being plied with 
drugged liquor, were united to the most 
abandoned creatures ; and even school- 
boys did not escape designing minxes. 
The papers of the time teem with the 
iniquitous practices of the Fleet. To the 
libertine who desired to possess himself 
of some innocent girl, nothing was easier 
than to get a mock marriage performed 
by a scoundrel whose only claim to offi- 
ciate was the tattered gown donned for 
the occasion. At last so flagrant became 
the evils arising from Fleet wedlock, that 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke himself 
determined to cope with the vicious 
disease ; and in 1754 he succeeded in 
passing his famous Marriage Act. 

The new law enacted that any perscn 
solemnising a marriage in any other place 
than a church or chapel without banns 
or license should, on conviction, be ad- 
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judged guilty of felony, and be trans- 
ported for fourteen years ; and that all 


RESCUED FROM A MOCK MARRIAGE. 


From a drawing by Fohn Leech 


such marriages should be void. In the 
case of minors it further required the 
consent of the parents or guardians. 
The Act, however, only applied to 
England ; and the consequence was that 
romantic-minded couples and others 
anxious to dispense with these legal 
preliminaries to the marriage state were 
still able to fulfil their desire by a trip 
across the border, or to some place 
beyond the sea. 

Members of the Royal Family were 
exempt from the scope of the Act, 
which led to two remarkable mésalliances. 
The first was that of the Duke of 


Gloucester with the lovely widow of 
Earl Waldegrave. It was performed 
one September 
evening in 1766 by 
the lady’s domes- 
tic chaplain, in the 
dining-room of the 
countess’s house 
in Pall Mall—a 
little buhl table 
serving as_ the 
altar. The ut- 
most secrecy was 
observed, until 
circumstances 
compelled the 
Prince to uphold 
the lady’s fair fame 
by acquainting the 
King with the 
union. 

Meanwhile, on 
October 2, 1771, 
his brother, the 
Duke of Cumber- 
land, had also con- 
tracted a_ secret 
marriage. The 
lady of his choice 
was the Honour- 
able Anne, widow 
of Major Christo- 
pher Horton. Like 
Lady Waldegrave, 
she was of good 
family, a_ great 
beauty, and had 
considerable possessions. 

The King was greatly mortified at the 
behaviour of his brothers: and, though 
he caused steps to be taken to recognise 
both marriages, and to settle the legiti- 
macy of the Duchess of Gloucester’s 
children, he determined to take such 
action as would prevent a repetition of 
the trouble. The consequence was the 
passing of the Royal Marriage Act, 
requiring members of the Royal Family 
to obtain the permission of the monarch 
before entering upon the condition of 
matrimony. 

More than one marriage which began 
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with comedy, in the border village, 
ended in tragedy ; and perhaps one of 
the most unhappy of such occurrences 
followed the early marriage, in 1804, of 
the seventh Earl of Stair. As Mr. 
Dalrymple he fell in love with a 
beautiful young lady, a Miss Johanne 
Gordon, with whom he eloped and 
married. Before long the golden links 
of love became the leaden shackles of 
unhappiness. Dalrymple made an 
attempt to rid himself of his wife, but 
failed, the lady obtaining judgment 
in her favour. He was now deeply 
enamoured of a 
certain foreign 
lady, and deter- 
mined by any 
means to secure 
aseparation. His 
scheme was a 
nefarious one. 
He arranged 
with a certain 
individual to pay 
attentions to Mrs. 
Dalrymple, and, 
if possible, to win 
her affections, so 
that he might be 
in a position to 
sue for a divorce. 
In the event of 
the trick succeed- 
ing the plotter 
bound himself to 
pay his confede- 
rate a large sum 
of money. The 
rascal found 
favour in the 
eyes of the un- 
fortunate lady ; 
but she herself, 
instead of yield- 
ing so far as to 
give her husband 
the desired op- 
portunity, sued 
for and obtained 
adivorce. Dalrymple’s accomplice, who 
had promised to marry her, now refused 
No. 225. June, 1902, 
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to carry out his engagement. The cruel 
blow proved more than the victim of 
this vile conspiracy could bear. Perhaps 
she may have had an inkling of the 
truth. Be that as it may, she lost her 
reason, and had to be confined in an 
asylum. 

Our illustration recalls the romantic 
marriage of Lord Chancellor Eldon with 
his “beloved Bessy.” Mr. John Scott, 
as he then was, had barely reached his 
majority, and was still at college when 
the frowns of the lady’s parents, who 
seem to have been pressing her to a 
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A FLEET MARRIAGE. 


From a drawing by “ Phiz.” 


more ambitious match, drove the young 
people to the conclusion that it was 
S 
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necessary for them to bring matters to 
a climax. And so, one dark November 
night, by the aid of a rope ladder, the 
fair damsel descended from a window 
of her father’s house into the arms of 
her lover. They travelled all night ; 


and, by the time their flight had been 
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discovered, the fugitives had arrived at 
the little village of Blackshiels, close to 
Fald, in Scotland. Here they were 
immediately made man and wife. 

In the northern kingdom the difficulty 
appears to have been, not how to get 
married, but rather how nol. to. Lord 
Eldon himself, who, as we have seen, 
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had had some experience in the matter, 
once remarked that “he had been for 
a long time trying to find out what did 
not constitute a marriage in Scotland.” 
A jesting word spoken at some convivial 
moment has been known to constitute 
a valid union, though neither parties 
were in earnest. “ Elster’s 
Folly ” is based on such 
an incident, which Mrs. 
Henry Wood intimates 
actually happened to a 
certain noble family. 

In his youthful days 
Val Elster, the hero of 
the story, met with an 
accident while shooting 
in Scotland, and was 
carried to the house of 
the nearest medical man, 
where arrangements were 
made for him to stay 
until he recovered. Dur- 
ing his convalescence he 
formed an intimacy with 
the doctor's assistant, 
George Gordon, and also 
a young lady, Agnes 
Waterlow, a relative of 
his host’s late wife, both 
of whom were staying in 
the house. The story of 
his folly is best told in 
his own words :— 

“We got very 
mate; I, Gordon, and 
Miss Waterlow. Neither 
of them was the person 
I should have chosen for 
an intimacy ; but there 
was, in a sense, no help 
for it, living together. 
Agnes was a wild, free, 
rather coarse-natured girl, 
and Gordon drank. That she fell in 
love with me there's no doubt—and I 
grew to like her in a degree ; quite well 
enough to talk nonsense to her. Whether 
any plot was laid between her and 
Gordon to entrap me, or whether what 
happened arose in the recklessness of 
the moment, I cannot decide to this hour. 
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GRETNA GREEN. 


A lady of sixty and a young woman of seventeen presented themselves with their paramours at Gretna Green. 
“Hold, hold,” said the Matrimonial Vulcan to the virgin. “You are young and can wail a little. I see 
your grandmother is impatient. Let me put on her fetlers first.” 





GRETNA GREEN—RETURNING. 


Sketched on the spot by G. Larmer. 
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It was on my twenty-first birthday ; I 
was nearly well then ; we had what the 
doctor called a dinner, Gordon a jollili- 
cation, and Agnes a supper. It was late 
when we sat down to it, eight o’clock ; 
and there was a good deal of feasting 
and plenty of wine. The ‘doctor was 
called out afterwards toa patient several 
miles distant, and Georgie Gordon made 
some punch, which rendered none of 
our heads the steadier. At least I can 
answer for mine; I was weak with the 
long illness, and not much of a drinker 
at any time. There was a good deal of 
nonsense going on, and Gordon pre- 
tended to marry me to Agnes. He said 


or read (I can’t tell which, and never 
knew then) some words mockingly out 
of the prayer-book, and said we were 
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man and wife. While we were laughing 
at the joke the doctor’s old housekeeper 
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came in to see what the noise was about, 
and I, by way of keeping it up, took 
Agnes by the hand and introduced her 
as Mrs. Elster. I did not understand 
the woman’s look of astonishment then ; 
unfortunately I have understood it too 
well since.” Y 

As years rolled on the incident had 
well-nigh faded from Val’s memory. He 
had settled down in married life with 
the imperious Lady Maude for his 
partner, and was hoping for an heir, 
when suddenly to his horror he learnt 
that what he had all along looked upon 
as a joke was in reality stern fact—the 
secret knowledge of which was to haunt 
him, like some hideous mightmare, for 
many a year to come. 

Another subtlety of Scotch marriage 
law is also admirably illus- 
trated in Wilkie Collins’s 


“Man and Wife.” © Geof- 
frey Delamayn, having, 


under promise of marriage, 
betrayed sweet Anne Sil- 
vester, makes a dastardly 
attempt to shift the burden 
of the encumbrance from 
his own shoulders to those 
of his chum. He prevails 
upon him to call on the 
poor girl at the inn where 
she is staying, at Craig 
Fernie, ostensibly to de- 
liver a letter, telling him 
that, for appearance sake, 
he must ask for her, not 
by name, but as though 
she were his own wife. 
Donald Brinkworth falls 
into the artfully-set trap, 
and would have thus be- 
come her legal husband, but 
that, by another subtlety of 
the law, unknown to Geof- 
frey, the latter’s promise of 
marriage had, in itself, con- 
stituted a valid union. 
That such a condition 
of things existed in regard 
to the holy estate of matrimony and this, 
too, less than fifty years ago, seems 
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almost incredible. 
Yet such was un- 
doubtedly the case ; 
and the pens of 
our novelists have 
by no means ex- | 
aggerated its ini- | 
quitous possibilities. 
Naturally the 
little village on the 
Sark was well pat- 
ronised by fortune- 
hunters. For the 
carrying out of their 
schemes it offered 


first - rate advan- 
tages; and these 


gentry were fully 
‘alive to the fact. In 
an old number of 
Bentley’s Miscellany 
is to be found an 
amusing account of 
the flight of Mr. 
Dick Diddler with 
the ancient, though 
wealthy, Miss Pris- 
cilla Spriggins. 
Cruickshank, in his 
inimitable manner, 
has portrayed the 
final interview be- 
tween the interest- 
ing couple. The im- 
pecunious Richard, 
who is evidently a 
relation of the 
famous Jeremy, is proposing an elope- 
ment, to which end he has already 
engaged a postchaise and four. 

“*Come, Priscilla—my Priscilla—and 
let us hasten to be happy. The respected 
clergyman at Gretna F 

“*An elopement! Monstrous! Oh, 
that I have lived to hear such a pro- 
position !’ 





“Need the sequel be insisted on? 
Dick wept, prayed, capered, tore his 
hair, and acted a thousand shrewd 
extravagances ; swore he would hang 
himself to the toll-bar, or cut his throat 
with an oysier-knife, if his own dear 
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“ COME, PRISCILLA—MY PRISCILLA !” 


From a drawing by Cruickshank. 


Priscilla did not consent to unite her 
destiny with his ; and, in fact, so worked 
upon the damsel’s sensibilities that she 
had no help for it but to gasp forth a 
reluctant consent. An instant, and all 
was ready for departure. Crack went 
the whip, round went the wheels, and 
away went the fond couple to Gretna 
Green, rattling along the high north road 
at the rate of fourteen miles an hour !” 
Occasionally the biter got bit : apropos 
of which Mr. Timbs tells a story of a 
noted fortune-hunter, one Haugroullier, 
a French Jew. Having heard that a 


certain Miss Trist, a well-known heiress, 
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was staying at Bath, he determined 
somehow or other to get down there, 
and to lay siege to the lady’s heart—and 
fortune. His method was ingenious. 
He arranged with some friends to dine 
with him at a leading hotel. After 
dining well, he drew a cheque for 
twenty-one pounds, receiving the 
balance. Thus provided with ready- 
money he and another worthy set out 
for Bath. Having made the acquaint- 
ance of the supposed owner of forty 
thousand pounds, he pressed his suit 
with such ardour and success that, in a 
day or two, the lady consented to elope 
with him to Gretna Green, where they 
were married. All went as happy as the 
marriage bell until—Mr. Haugroullier 
found that he had married the wrong 
Miss Trist ! 

One of the most remarkable trials ever 
heard in a law court was the result of a 
Gretna Green marriage. We refer to 
the infamous abduction case, tried by 
Mr. Baron Hullock at the Kent Assizes 
in 1827. Mrs. Wakefield and her two 
sons were arraigned for conspiring “to 
take away by subtle stratagems” a young 
lady named Turner. The girl, who was 
only fifteen years of age, possessed con- 
siderable property, and had great ex- 
pectations from her family. By an 
artful story the conspirators obtained 
possession of the young heiress from 
the boarding-school where she was 
being educated, and then prevailed 
upon her to marry the chief prisoner, 
Edward G. Wakefield. The marriage 
being solemnised, the villain then carried 
the girl off to Calais. From here Wake- 
field opened up negotiations with the 
outraged father, with a view to “terms”; 
but it is satisfactory to know that his 
efforts to obtain money were frustrated. 
So cleverly were things managed by Mr. 
Turner that the scamp was brought 
back to England, and eventually sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment. 

The marriage was never consummated ; 
and the poor little schoolgirl heiress was 
afterwards released from her matrimonial 
bondage by a special Act of Parliament. 
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Our illustration on p. 259 is a whimsical 
caricature of the popular idea of a Gretna 
Green marriage. The altar is a forge 
presided over by the “ Blacksmith,” who 
has donned an imposing surplice and 
hat. Two couples are competing for 
his attention, the younger of which he 
chides for their impatience: “You are 
young and can wait a little. I see your 
grandmother is impatient ; let me put on 
her fetters first.” 

As a matter of fact, the popular con- 
ception of the border marriage is al- 
together erroneous, for, as far as can be 
ascertained, none of the “ priests” were 
ever blacksmiths, nor did they ever offi- 
ciate in a smithy. They belonged to 
the ordinary inhabitants. One was an 
old soldier named Gordon. Another 
was John Paisley, a drunken scamp 
who agreeably united the vocations of 
smuggler and tobacconist. This gentle- 
man was succeeded by Elliott — who 
married Lord Chief Justice Erskine to 
his housekeeper, Mistress Mary Buck. 
The fees were purely arbitrary, being 
fixed on the spot according to the 
private information of the bribed pos- 
tilions. Though marriages were some- 
times contracted for the price of a glass 
of whiskey, as a rule the figure was high. 
Lord Erskine paid a fee of twenty 
pounds; and even larger sums were 
known. The Earl of Westmorland, 
who ran away with Miss Child, the 
banker’s daughter, is credited with 
having paid the officiating “ cleric ” 
the sum of one hundred guineas. Elliott, 
in ‘this “ Memoirs,” states that from 1811 
to 1839 he alone performed 3,872 mar- 
riages. And so it would seem that a 
very good thing was made out of the 
“joining” business ; and one can easily 
imagine the chagrin of the gentry con- 
cerned when Lord Brougham’s Bill of 
1856 became law. By requiring a resi- 
dence in Scotland, of not less than three 
weeks, before the solemnisation of mar- 
riage it practically killed their trade ; 
and thenceforth runaway marriages 
practically became a thing of the 
past. 
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ANY years ago, it is said, the 
O’Dwyers owned the Roche 
estate. That was some time in the 
eighteenth century perhaps, but it is 
hard to get at the truth of the story 
now. The people had only a dim 
tradition about it ; young Roche never 
heard of it but once, and it was his 
mother who told him of it. It had 
quite passed out of mind in the country- 
side. What his mother told him was 
that his great-great-grandfather had got 
together a great store of riches in 
foreign lands, and that when he came 
back he bought the land of the 
O’Dwyers, for it was they who owned 
the side of the hill on which the big 
house stood. 

The O’Dwyers themselves had for- 
gotten that they were much greater 
people than they now were, but the 
‘master never spoke to one of them 
without remembering it; for though 
they never thought of themselves but as 
peasants, or as serving folk of the 
Roches, there yet remained about their 
boys and girls some signs of gentle 
blood which made them distinguishable 
from the rest of the tenantry. Though 
they were not aware of it, some sense of 
their remote origin must have survived 
in them, and I think that in a still more 
obscure way some sense of it survived 
in the country side, for the villagers 
did not think worse of the O’Dwyers 
because they kept themselves aloof from 
the pleasures of the village and its 
squabbles ; and the~ O’Dwyers held 
themselves apart from their fellows 
without any show of pride, witho.t 
wounding any one’s feelings. 
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Translated by T. W. RoLieston from the Irish of TapHG O’DONOUGHUE 


The original English text by GEORGE MOORE 





The head of the O’Dwyer family was 
a man of some forty years, and the 
young master had great trust in him. 
They had, indeed, a warm affection for 
each other. O’Dwyer was bailiff and 
steward of the Roches, and he lived in 
a pretty cottage by the side of the lake. 
Two aunts of O’Dwyer’s—sisters of his 
mother—were living in the big house. 
They were old women, one of them 
sixty-eight years of age, the other 
seventy. The elder was cook and the 
younger housemaid, but neither of them 
were doing any kind of work now. 
They were very grateful to the young 
master, for they thought they were 
under deep obligations to him. He 
thought that it was he who was under 
obligations to them ; he often thought 
of them when he was away from home, 
and when he returned he greeted them 
just like the other people of the house- 
hold. 

The O’Dwyers were all long-lived, 
and there was one of them even older 
than Alice or Mary. This was Margaret 
Kirwan, or “Granny” Kirwan as she 
was called, who lived in the little house 
of her nephew, Alexander O’ Dwyer, on 
the shore of the lake. She was going 
on to her ninetieth year, but no one 
knew her exact age. Mary O’Dwyer 
used to say that Margaret was twenty 
years older than she, but neither Alice 
nor Mary would say on what day Old 
Margaret was born. They knew nothing 
whatever about her, and though they - 
were sisters she was like a stranger to 
them. She had married in her sixteenth 
year ; and had gone at once to another 
part of the country, and for thirty years 
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they heard little or nothing of her. She 
was said to have been a very beautiful 
girl, and very many men were in love 
with her. It was certain that she had 
left the place with the son of the hunts- 
man of young 
Roche’s grand- 
father, and there- 
fore it must have 
been a long time 
ago, but there was 
little account to be 
got of her life from 
that out. It was 
certainly sixty 
years since she 
Went away with 
this young man. 
They lived to- 
gether a long 
while, perhaps nine 
or ten years, in the 
County Meath. 
Then he died sud- 
denly, and as far 
as they could make 
out his death 
seemed to have 
partially destroyed 
her memory. It 
was found that 
she had left the 
County Meath 
after this event and 
had spent many 
years in foreign 
countries. She 
came back in the 
end to County 
Meath, but not to 
the same place 
where she _ had 
been before. It was said that her mis- 
fortunes had affected her mind; she 
was unable to recall anything whatever 
of her past life; and one day there 
came tidings to Galway that she was 
living in a wretched hovel on the out- 
skirts of Navan, and that the neighbours 
were much scandalised by her wild 
behaviour and strange way of living. It 
was thus that it became necessary for 
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the priest to trace out her relations. 
This was no easy matter, for there was 
little use in questioning her, but at last 
he made out that she came from Galway, 
and he wrote on chance to the O’ Dwyers. 


The only thing she cared about was her wedding gown. 


As soon as Alexander got the priest’s 
letter he sent his wife to Navan, and she 
brought the old woman back with her. 

“ And for sure,” said she, “ it was time 
to get her out of that place. The little 
boys would be following her and making 
fun of her and throwing things at her, 
and she was in the way to lose the little 
bit of her which she had left. The rain 
was coming through the thatch and 
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there was scarcely a dry spot in the 
house, and all she had to eat was the 
bit the neighbours would give her for 
charity. The last thing was she had 
forgotten how to light a fire, and she 
lived on the praties the neighbours gave 
her. Not a bit of clothes she had but 
a wisp of dirty old rags. The only 
thing she cared about was her wedding 
gown. She kept that in a box, with 
paper round it, so that it would not get 
wet. She would be always handling it 
and examining it to see that it had taken 
no harm. She would be talking to herself 
about it whenever she was in the house. 
She thought I was going to steal it from 
her. The neighbours told me she was 
always like that—it was the fear of her 
life on her that the wedding gown 
would be stolen.” 

That was all that Alexander O’ Dwyer’s 
wife could find out about Margaret 
Kirwan’s story. They gave her a room 
in the little house, and though after care 
and good food she lost much of her 
wildness and strangeness, she never got 
back enough of her memory to be able 
to tell them of the troubles she had 
had since her husband’s death. They 
thought, too, that she did not like to 
make any attempt to remember them. 
She had plenty of talk about the days of 
her youth, and used to say that the bells 
of the parish were ringing on her wed- 
ding day and that the gorse was in 
flower. The big house did not stand 
on the hillside—there was nothing but 
good grass for the sheep then; and 
Margaret would often talk of the tinkle 
of the sheep-bells, and the yellow gorse, 
and the bells that rang’ for her wedding. 
She was always talking of those bells, 
and no one could make out what they 
were, for the chapel bell never rang for 
a wedding, and there was no other in 
the place. For that reason they could 
not understand what Margaret meant by 
saying that the bells were ringing as she 
went over the hill to the chapel, and 
when she got her beautiful wedding 
gown from the grandmother of the 


young master. She said it was she 


whom the old mistress was always 
fondest of, more than of her two sisters. 
Alice and Mary were little children 
then; they hardly remembered the 
wedding day at all, and could say 
nothing whatever about the bells. 
Margaret Kirwan was bent with age 


‘and could not walk without a stick. 


The people of the house would often be 
chatting round the fire, and she would 
come among them for a while and say 
something to them, and then go away 
again, and they felt, when she had gone, 
as if they had seen some one from the 
other world. She would go now and 
then as far as to the garden gate, and a 
kind of fear would take hold of those 
who saw her there among the flowers, 
in her lonely old age, without any bond 
between her and this world except that 
one memory. It was not, however, the 
lonely look in her face that made them 
afraid, nor was Margaret Kirwan an ugly 
woman by any means. There was 
something in her face that was spectral 
rather than ugly; and if you saw 
Alexander’s young daughter beside her, 
it was not hard to imagine what sort of 
girl she had been sixty-five years ago. 
It was evident that she had had a long 
and pleasing face, such as one sees in 
a fox, and red hair like Maureen’s. 
Maureen was sixteen years old and her 
frock did not reach more than halfway 
to her ankles. 

Every one was good to the poor old 
woman, but Maureen was the only 
person who had not the slightest fear 
of her, and they were often seen 
together, standing by the fence that 
separated the steward’s garden from 
the high-road. There were horse-chest- 
nut trees growing round the house, and 
a China rose was trained along the walls, 
and in summer lilies bloomed in the 
garden, and during the autumn there 
were forget-me-nots and sun-daisies. 
Behind the house grew some fruit trees, 
and a little distance down there was a 
stream. A small bridge led over this 
stream, and Maureen and old Margaret 
would often go to this bridge, and every 
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one wondered greatly what the child 
and the old woman had to say to each 
other. Maureen never could give any 
clear account of what Margaret used to 
say to her all the time they spent by the 
stream. She tried once to tell Maureen 
about that long, cold winter’s night when 
the lake was all frozen from side to side. 
There was something running through 
her mind about the column in the portico 
of the big house—how they were drawn 
across the lake by oxen, and how one of 
them was now lying at the bottom of 
the lake. That was how Maureen took 
up the story, but she understood little 
of it. 

It was very strange, the sort of affec- 
tion there was between Maureen and 
the old woman, but Maureen herself did 
not like to have anything of the kind 
attributed to her, for she thought it was 
less affection than pity that she felt. 
The fact was that Maureen had never 
seen any one dead, and she was troubled 
at the idea that the old woman might 
die before she had gone away to earn 
her living. Her father and mother had 


promised to let her go when she was 
eighteen years of age, and she hoped 
that old Margaret would live on for two 
years longer, and that so she would not 


have to look on a dead person. And so 
she busied herself about the old woman 
not a little, cutting up her food for her, 
and persuading her to eat often, and 
hastening to get her chair for her. 
When the old woman was not in the 
kitchen Maureen would be always talk- 
ing and laughing, and the father and 
mother often thought that it was 
Maureen’s voice that drew old Margaret 
out of her room. One day Maureen did 
not laugh at all, and old Margaret forgot 
to come out of her room. They were 
afraid when they saw that she did not 
come to drink her tea, and they told 
Maureen to go in and tell her to come. 

“T don’t know, mother, but something 
has happened to her. I am afraid to go 
in.” 

Margaret came into the kitchen that 
evening, and every one wondered greatly 
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when they heard her ask, “ What has 
made Maureen cry?” 

No one had heard Maureen cry, if 
indeed she had done so at all, but they 
all knew well what cause of grieving she 
had, and indeed she had been shut up by 
herself two or three hours during the 
day. 

“Let us hear no more of it,” said the 
mother. “We are bothered with her all 
day. I can’t help it because I’m not able 
to give her a dress to go to this dance 
in.” She went on to tell how there was 
to be a dance for the servants at the big 
house, and Maureen had got an invita- 
tion. She was so angry over it that she 
forgot that old Margaret could not under- 
stand. “What can I do?” she asked. 
“Tf I had the money itself, I have not 
the time now to find out a gown, nor to 
make one. There are a lot of English 
servants at the big house now. There 
are people there from all parts of the 
country, and their servants with them, 
and I won’t have my daughter seen in a 
worse dress than-the others, She shall 
not go. I told her that already; she 
knows——. I never saw her like this 
before.” 

Mrs. O’Dwyer went on aiming re- 
proaches at her daughter, and though 
Maureen knew well that her mother was 
in the right, she felt sorely not being 
able to go to the dance, and she sat - 
down with a very sorrowful look on her 
face. 

“She is like that all day,” said Mrs. 
O’Dwyer, “and I wish to-morrow were 
come, for there will be no peace with 
her until this work is over.” 

“But I’m not complaining at all, 
mother ; I'll go to bed if you like. I 
don’t know what you are so sharp with 
me for. I never said a word, but I can’t 
keep from feeling bad about it.” 

“Maureen does not look happy, for 
sure,” said the old woman, “and I’m 
sorry she’s not able to go.” It was the 
first time old Margaret had shown any 
understanding since she came to live 
with them, and they all looked at her. 
They were still for a while, and wondered 

T 
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greatly whether she had really got her 
senses back or no. “It’s hard for a girl 
like her not to be able to go to the dance 
in the big house, and she after getting 
an invitation. No wonder for her to be 
sorrowful ; I remember when I’d have 
been sorry too, and she is very like me.” 

“But what can I do, Granny? She 
can’t be going in that dress she has on, 
and she has only one other, the one she 
wears going to Mass. I wouldn’t let my 
daughter e 

But Alexander saw that the old woman 
was going to say something more, and 
-he whispered to his wife to let her 
go on. 

““My own wedding gown is» there 
‘still, and I wouldn't say but it is fine 
enough for any one. No one ever wore 
it since the day when I wore it myself 
going across’ the lift of the hill. That 
was the day when the bells were ringing. 
It was the day I was married. Nota 
spot or a speck ever came on jt since 
then, for it was good care I took of it. 


It is very pretty that Maureen will look 
She will be just what I was that 


in it. 
day.” 

Not one of them spoke. The father 
and mother and their daughter looked 
at the old woman. Her promise to lend 
Maureen the wedding gown amazed them 
as much as did the return of her senses 
after all these years. It was the only 
thing she possessed, and it was said she 
had once been rich, though all had 
slipped away from her, and the one 
thing that yet remained to her was this 
gown. How she had cherished it! 
Before ever she came to live in the 
O’Dwyers’ house she had hardly thought 
any one worthy to look on it. She took 
it out to air it now and then, and to put 
camphor in it, but she always did this 
with her door shut. They had never 
seen it but once, for a couple of mo- 
ments. She had taken it out to show it 
to them just like a little child with a 
doll, but no sooner did they stretch out 
their hands to touch it than she caught 
it up from them, and they noticed that 
she put a lock on the box where it was 
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kept. And now she was going to lend 
it to Maureen. They did not believe 
that. she knew what she was saying. 
They thought every moment that she 
would forget about it, and would turn 
away from them and go to her room. 
Even if she let Maureen put it on she 
would never let it out of the house. She 
would change her mind in the end, 
after all. 

“When doe; this dance begin ?” said 
she. No sooner was she told the hour 
than she suid that there would be only 
just time enough to get Maureen ready, 
and she took her and her mother into 
the inner room. Mrs. O’Dwyer was 


afraid. that Maureen was fated to have 


another disappointment, but she made 
up her mind that if once the dress was 


‘on Maureen she must not take it off. 


“When you are dressed in this you 
will look exactly as I looked on the day 


the bells were ringing.” 


She lifted the dress out of the box 
herself—the bodice, the stockings, and 
the shoes. Nothing was missing. 

“It was the old mistress gave them all 
to me. Maureen has the same hair that 
I had, and she will look just'as I would 
look. Aren’t they nice shoes ?” said she. 
“ Look at the buckles.. They will fit her 
right well, for her feet are straight now, 
as mine were long ago.” 

And Maureen’s little feet went into 
the shoes as if they were made for her, 
and the gown fitted her as well as the 
shoes did ; and the old woman arranged 
Maureen’s hair just as she used to wear 
her own when it was thick and red like 
Maureen's. 

The poor child thought that Granny 
would be tempted to go back of her 
gift, and would follow her into the 
kitchen and tell her to take the dress 
off, and that she would not be able to 
go to the dance after all. She was not 


easy in her mind until she was half-way 


to the big house. She went up through 


‘the park. Her father and mother had 


told her that the dancing would not be 
over perhaps till six in the morning, and 
they said they would give her the key of 
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And the gown fitted her as well as the shoes did. 
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the door, but Granny said she would 
wait up till Maureen came back. 

“Tl go to sleep awhile in the chair. 
If I get tired I’ll lie down on my bed, 
No fear but I will hear Maureen well, 
for | won’t sleep a wink. She won’t be 
able to come in without my hearing 
her.” 

They were amazed to hear her speak 
so sensibly, and they stayed up till mid- 
night in their fear of the sudden return 
of her wits. Then they begged her to 
let them lock the door, but she would 
not leave the kitchen. She had no re- 
pentance about the dress, but she stayed 
there looking into the fire and seeing 
the girl plainly, as it seemed to her, at the 
dance. She seemed thoroughly pleased 
with what had been done, and they left 
her there. She stayed, in a reverie, 
for an hour, and it seemed to her that 
she was looking all the time at Maureen, 
in her young beauty, at the dance, and 
the wedding gown that was made for 
her sixty years ago. At last she awak- 
ened from her visions of Maureen and 
of herself. The fire was very low. The 


sods of turf had fallen into white ashes, 
and the moonlight was shining on the 


floor. She got her stick from the 
chimney corner—it was left there be- 
side her. Then she remembered that 
she had lent her wedding gown to 
Maureen, and she lay down on her bed, 
saying, “I shall hear her when she 
knocks at the door.” An hour passed 
as she lay sleeping, and then she 
awoke. 

“The bells are ringing, the bells are 
ringing,” she said. She opened the 
door of the kitchen and stood a moment 
‘ or two in the garden in the bright moon- 
light. The night was like that before 
her wedding, and then, too, she had 
stood a little while in the garden among 
the summer flowers, just as she was 
standing now. 

“ The day is dawning,” she said. She 
had mistaken the light of the moon for 
the break of day. Then she listened 
awhile, and thought she heard again the 
sound of the bells coming across from 
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the hill. “ Yes, yes,” said she, “ those 
are the bells again. I hear them quite 
clearly, and I must be quick and get 
ready; I must not keep him there wait- 
ing for me.” 

She turned and went in again. She 
went to the box where the wedding 
gown had been kept so many years, and 
although no gown was there, it seemed 
to her that there was, and one far more 
beautiful than the gown she had loved 
so much. It was like the old one, but 
far richer. The silk seemed to be all 
turned to softness and the colour to 
brightness, and every part of it to 
beauty. It seemed to her that she took 
this vision of the gown between her two 
hands, and that she sat down in the 
moonlight, thinking of its beauty and 
how she would look in it when he came 
to her. Once she put up her hands to 
her hair, but let them fall again. “I 
must begin to get ready now; I must 
not keep him waiting for me.” 

The moonlight was still resting on her 
knees, but as the moon passed across 
the sky, the moonbeams moved away 
too, and left her in darkness. And this 
was just the time when Maureen, at the 
dance, thought of the old woman who 
was waiting for her. In the midst of a 
figure that she was dancing with young 
Roche the thought came into her mind 
that something had happened to Granny. 

“You must let me go home now, sir,” 
said she to him; “I cannot dance any 
more to-night. I am sure something has 
happened to the old woman, Margaret 
Kirwan, that. lives in the house with us. 
It was she who lent me this gown. It 
was her wedding gown, and she had 
never let it out of her hands before 
for sixty-five years. She would hardly 
let any one look at it, but she said that I 
was very lik: her, and she saw me cry- 


‘ing when I had no gown to go to the 


dance in, and she gave me her own 
wedding gown to go in.” 

“And very pretty you look in the 
wedding gown, Mary. There’s nothing 
but imagination in all that.” But he saw 
at once that the girl was frightened and 
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She ran till she had to stop for 
breath. 


wanted to be off, and he 
said, “ But why do you think 
that anything has happened 
to the old woman ?” 

“She is so very, very old 

“Well, she is no older to speak of than 
when you left her a while ago.” 

“Let me go, sir, please. I feel as if I 
have to go. I am sure that. something 
is gone wrong with her. I never was 
like this before, and I would not be like 


” 


this now only there was some reason 
for it.” 


“All right, then; if you must, you 
must.” 

She looked to see if the moon was 
shining, and ran down the road. She 
left Roche looking after her, and think- 
ing that perhaps after all she had had 
some premonition of the death of the 
old woman. It was a beautiful night in 
the month of May. The bright moon 
rode high in the sky, and the woods and 
fields were growing green with the bloom 
of springtime. But the sweetness of the 
night only made Maureen fear the more, 
and when she stopped to gather up her 
dress and heard the wild duck calling 
among the reeds, it seemed to her as if 
there were nothing in the world but light 
and darkness. Every bush cast its black 
shadow among the flowers and ferns by 
the wayside. Maureen did not take the 
path through the little wood for fear that 
she would meet death on the way. She 
felt as if she were running a race with 


death, and that she must be home before 
him. She ran till she had to stop for 
breath, and then ran on again; but no 
sooner was she inside the gate than she 
knew that death had beaten her. She 
knocked twice, but no answer came. 
Then she lifted the latch, and wondered 
to find the door unlocked. There was a 
little glimmer in the ashes, and after 
blowing them for a while she lit @ 
candle. She held the candle over her 
head and looked round the house. 

“Is it sleeping you are, Granny, or is 
every one else gone to sleep ?” 

She went up close to her, and a certain 
curiosity took possession of her. She 
had always dreaded to look on a dead 
person, but now there was no getting 
out of it; and she even felt contented 
to look at her, and she seemed to trace 
that resemblance of which old Margaret 
had spoken so often. 

“She is like me, surely,” said Maureen. 
“‘T suppose I will be like that some day, 
if I live so long.” 

Then she knocked at the door of the 
room where her father and mother were 
sleeping. 
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THE bells are all a-swinging, 
For the Spring has come again, 
And silently are ringing 
Forth their wondrous sweet refrain. 
For the lily bells, and the crocus bells, and the bells 
of the tulips gay 
Look up and unite with the lilac’s chimes, and 
atune to the may-bloom’s lay. 


Ding, dong ! 
Hark to their song, 
And the chords which the breezes play. 
Dong, ding! 
How do they sing 
Such an exquisite roundelay ? 


The birds sweep down to listen, 
And the bees creep in to see 
Where lurks ’mid the flowers’ glisten 
The source of such melody. 
For the bluebell's chime, and the kingcut’s 
chime, and the chime of all flower bells 
Are heard by the bee and the butterfly, and 
birds in their leafy dells. 


Dong, ding! 
Merrily swing 
All the chalices yuil of dew. 
Ding, aong! 
All the day long 
They are pealing to Heav'n and you 
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THE “BOLIVAR” 


By WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE 








LL sorts and conditions of things 
that carry men who go down 

to the sea float in the Gulf of Paria. 
From the felucca with dirt-red sails, 
ground provisions, a cut-throat crew, 
and contraband, to the proudest line-of- 
battle ship of the first: class flying the 
standard of England, every variety of 
shipping has from time to time cast 
anchor in the vast shallow lagoon known 
as the harbour of Port of Spain. But 


perhaps no specimen of naval archi- 
tecture is more familiar to the people of 
Trinidad than the old Bolivar, a paddle- 
wheel steamer of the American river- 
boat type, which, since the days of 


Guzman, has plied with monotonous 
regularity from Ciudad Bolivar to Port 
of Spain. 

The day her owners cracked cham- 
pagne over her bows and her broad flat 
bottom waddled out of the slips into a 
back-wash of the Mississippi, no one 
would have guessed she was to have a 
career in the shipping-world which 
lacked nothing but an historian to make 
itfamous. Her early life was passed in 
conveying cotton between St. Louis and 
New Orleans. In those days the traffic 
on the greatest water-way in the world 
had a charm that has since vanished ; 
to-day the rakish, picturesque life of the 
Mississippi river-boats is a thing of the 
past, and the paddle-wheel palaces that 
used to churn up the mud under the 
walls of Vicksburg, and carry gamblers, 
slaves, and cotton, now meander 
peaceably to their destination without 
any of the old excitement of duels or 
robberies or fires. 

There came a day, however, when 





the Bolivar ran into a canal-boat that was 
going under sail to Baton Rouge with 
coal, and then that great man Guzman 
Blanco saw her advertised for sale in the 
New Orleans Picayune, and bought her. 
In those days she had another name, 
but that was very long ago, and nobody 
now remembers what it was. Whatever 
it was, Guzman changed it to Bolivar, 
and sent her to fetch india-rubber, tonga 
beans, and cattle from the Orinoco to 
Port of Spain. 

In spite of her commercial pursuits 
she long figured in the Venezuela Navy 
List as the Presidential yacht, and went 
down once to Valencia to the nayal 
manoeuvres. But one night the Carib- 
bean in a temper smashed her paddle- 
boxes, since when the Bolivar’s pere- 
grinations have been confined to the 
Orinoco and the smooth water of the 
Paria lagoon. She has had some rather 
exciting adventures under the stars and ~ 
bars of Venezuela; such as being 
searched for contraband (not an un- 
picturesque ordeal in the countries 
under the sun), helping fugitive presi- 
dents to escape, running blockades et 
cetera. But ofall her adventures the most 
notable was the one in which her career 
and Joaquin Crespo’s crossed. 

Apart from the adventure the story is 
interesting, for it contains the seed of 
one of the biggest historical events of 
recent years—the famous ultimatum of 
President Cleveland to the British 
Government. It was known locally at 
the time as the Affair of the Bolivar, and 
was given an international importance. 
It happened in the following way. 

There was no President in Venezuela, 
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or rather there were two—one in Caracas 
and the other in Valencia. Nobody 
knew who was the real chief-of-state, 
and the Ministers at the Legations took a 


holiday for the time being, for though 
the Caracas man was in possession of 
the capital, the Valencia one collected 
the customs and taxes in the eastern 
part of the republic, and every nerve in 
the face of the country jumped with 
revolution—the South American St. 
Vitus’ Dance. It was officialdom’s 
palmy day when the generals and 
colonels and doctors banked at the 
National Treasury, and remarkably good 
bank accounts they kept. 

Crespo was the man of the hour. 
From a bare-foot negro-Indian boy, 
herding cattle on the pampas, to a 
general of the army of the West, he 
had risen solely by his vigorous per- 
sonality. To one who had known such 
extremes of fortune and possessed such 
dauntless energy and determination, 
nothing seemed impossible. He could 
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no more have bridled his ambition than 
he could have broken a wild steer to 
harness. He believed in himself, and 







Jf caught, his career was over, and he fled in a little boat in the indistinguishable 
night toward the shore. 
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impressed all who came in contact with 





him with confidence and a sense of 
power. His army was captivated by 
his absolute lack of fear, and the ferocity 
and strategy with which he gave battle 
—in Venezuela there is always work 
for the soldier. Between him and the 
Dictator-Presidency there were many 
obstacles to surmount, and while he was 
“ arriving,” he had his reverses, his hair- 
breadth escapes, and ran through a whole 
gamut of adventure in the typical South 
American way. 

As soon as the Caracas President had 
succeeded in intimidating Valencia, and 
forcing his rival to take refuge in Curagoa,. 
Crespo plotted to proclaim himself 
Dictator and march on Caracas. For 
the moment the Caracas President was 
supreme in Venezuela. Recognising the 
dangerous power of Crespo he attempted 
to win him over by bribes. Crespo 








accepted the bribes, but retained his in- 
dependence. Then the Caracas President 
parleyed with him, offered him even half 
of the lion’s share ; all to no purpose. 
The wonderful luck that had followed 
Crespo from the pampas’ suddenly 
deserted him for a time. He was 
deprived of the command of his army 
by strategy, and banished from the 
country. Defiance was not feasible, 
and Crespo passed over to Trinidad, 
leaving a reputation and many friends 
behind him. Like all Venezuelan exiles 
in Trinidad he spent his time in manu- 
facturing plots to overthrow the President 
and to repatriate himself. 

‘In a short time, so cunningly did he 
play the game of intrigue, Ciudad Bolivar 
“called” him. And when Ciudad 
Bolivar “calls” a man, the Dictator at 
Caracas prepares to pack his trunks. 
Crespo could have returned by stealth 
at any moment, and at length he 
decided to go, usurp the command of 
his old army, which the Caracas Pre- 
sident had not dared to disband, and 
raise a revolution. The hour was ripe 
for it, but to guard against possible 
misfortune he determined to steal the 
Bolivar, and by means of her seize the 
Orinoco basin and intimidate all the 
towns along the coast as far as La Guayra. 
Crespo and his picked band of revolu- 
tionists made their plans to capture the 
Bolivar in the dead of night, when 
she would be at the mouth of the 
Orinoco. They embarked at sunset ; 
the weather was fine, and if it had not 
been of too common occurrence in these 
latitudes to notice, or if he had not been 
too preoccupied with other thoughts, 
Crespo might have watched with some 
emotion how gloriously the sun was 
dying in the dirty-green lagoon of Paria. 
But Spanish-American revolutionists, on 
the eve of a coup d'état, are not wont 
to contemplate beautiful sunsets with 
emotion, when beautiful sunsets are as 
common as they are cn the Spanish 
Main. 

There was nothing to mark the depar- 
ture of the Bolivar as one that would be 
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memorable. Crespo’s followers were 
apparently a harmless party of Vene- 
zuelans returning to their country. 
There were few other passengers, but 
there was the usual bustle and confusion 
incidental to every departure of the old 
paddle-wheel steamboat to the Main. 
General Crespo retired to his cabin at 
once to avoid arousing suspicion as 
much as possible—not that it would 
have been very remarkable if he had 
been recognised by the Trinidad police, 
for at this stage of his career he was 
merely one of many banished generals 
who annually sought refuge in the British 
colony—but his lieutenants were not so 
cautious. The clamour of the steve- 
dores finally ceased, all the cargo was 
stowed away, and the Bolivar was ready 
to depart. The absence of the captain 
on shore alone detained her. Some 
time passed, and still he did not make 
his appearance. The _ revolutionists 
began to grow uneasy; it was sug- 
gested that the purser should go in 
search of him, but the purser refused 
to incur the captain’s wrath by. interrupt- 
ing him in the middle of a dinner at the 
Ice House, where he and his friends 
were in the habit of saying farewell many 
times before midnight on the occasion 
of the Bolivars weekly trip to the 
Orinoco. A couple of hours passed 
like this, and their suspicions were 
renewed. Could it be possible that 
they had been betrayed? The thought 
was full of alarm ; a council of war was 
held quickly and quietly. Some were 
for abandoning the enterprise, but 
Crespo was not the man to be deterred 
from any project on which he had set 
his heart. He was expected at Ciudad 
Bolivar; his emissaries were on the 
look-out for him at various places on 
the Orinoco ; the plot was very dear to 
him, its success meant everything to 
him, failure meant loss of prestige, and 
rendered future success more difficult. 
He over-ruled all opposition, and then 
and there it was determined to seize the 
Bolivar while she lay at anchor in the 
harbour of Port of Spain. Intimidation 
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and bribery would secure the crew, the 
captain could linger at the Ice House 
with his pals to his heart’s content. 
With incredible rapidity the little band 
over-ran the old paddle-wheel steamer, 
and at once, by sheer dash and the 
terrorising sight of dirks and pistols, 
they were masters of the Bolivar. 
Crespo proclaimed himself, and sum- 
moned all who were Venezuelans and 
patriots to rally round him. There 
were shouts of “ Viva Crespo!” “ Viva 


Venezuela!” The bar was raided and 





Pistol bails whissed in the air atcompanied by a Spanish curse, the paddle-box 
fort was carried by assault. 
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the toast of “ Estados Unidos de 
Venezuela” was drunk with enthusiasm ; 
the National Hymn was sung, and in the 
true South American style there was a 
ridiculous medley of bombast and swag- 
gering and anarchy. 

The possession of the Bolivar was the 
first step to the possession of Venezuela. 
They could afford to bid defiance to the 
world, even if necessary to intimidate 
defenceless Port of Spain and to leave -: 
the adjustment of so grave a breach of 
international law to be dealt with at 
Caracas and 
at London. 

The anchor 
was weighed, 
the engines 
throbbed, the 
paddle-wheels 
revolved, but 
the Bolivar did 
not move, The 
tide was out, 
she was bird- 
limed in the 
mud. And 
then there 
was confusion. 
Carramba! 
Two boats 
with lights ap- 
proached from 
the shore; in 
them was a 
contingent of 
the Trinidad 
police. Once 
again the Boli- 
var struggled 
furiously, then 
something 
broke, and it 
‘was sauve qui 
peut. 

The game 
was up. Like 
ancther Napo- 
leon, Crespo 
deserted his 
followers. If 
caught, his 
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career was over, and he fled in a little 
boat. in the indistinguishable night to- 
ward the shore. But the frustrated 
revolutionists who remainéd behind, 
refused to give up their liberty with- 
out a struggle. Some of them in the 
terrible confusion hid themselves in the 
cabins and in impossible places, but 
they were easily detected and put under 
arrest. Others entrenched themselves 
behind one of the paddle-boxes, and 
offered desperate resistance. Pistol- 
balls whizzed in the air mingled with 
Spanish curses, the paddle-box fort was 
carried by assault, the old Bolivar’s decks 
ran. red, and there was the horrible 
splashing thud of bodies falling into 
the water. Strange scenes for a trading- 
steamer, whose peaceable use was the 
carriage of tonga beans and goods of 
German manufacture. That night, six 
cut-throats were lodged in the Port of 
Spain gaol, and there was an interesting 
case for the criminal courts. You may 
concoct as many plots as you please in 
Trinidad, but you must not try to put 
them into execution. 

The Caracas President did not pack 
his trunks for Curagoa this time. He 
demanded the surrender of the con- 
spirators, but there was no extradition 
treaty, and the Crespoists were spared 
to share the spoils of the Estados Unidos 
de Venezuela at a future day. Those 
who knew what had become of Crespo 
kept the secret well; the Trinidad 
Government could not find out. The 
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story of his flight that night is in keep- 
ing with his sensational career ; some 
day, when certain people are dead, it 
will make interesting reading. 

As suddenly as he had vanished Crespo 
re-appeared one day at the head of a 
devoted army. He was at home in the 
theatre of war and the memory of his 
triumphant entry into Caracas, the 
greatest of all his tableaux, is still fresh. 
With the army of the Orinoco and all 
Venezuela behind him, he won the 
Dictator-Presidency. He silenced his 
enemies with dungeons and decrees of 
banishment—the time-honoured thunder- 
bolts of the Jovian South American, and 
then by his firm and clever govern- 
ment he made his name respected both 
in Venezuela and out of it for many 
years. 

But he never forgave the British 
Government for the failure of his plot 
to seize the Bolivar, the death and 
imprisonment of his men, and his own 
enforced flight. It was he who caused 
British trade practically to disappear 


from Venezuela ; on all occasions he 
was consistently vindictive to England 


and to Englishmen. His hatred became 
vendetta, for he was a wild and passion- 
ate son of the soil. The hatred born 
that night on the deck of the Bolivar 
never wavered till it brought the British _ 
Empire and the United States of America 
to the brink of war over a fever-swamp 
in Guiana. Ah, they know how to hate 
in South America ! 





+. 


Why Authors do not Shine. 


The literary column of an aristocratic 
morning paper, in discussing this subject, 
puts forward a generous and a kindly- 
meant excuse. ‘A man who has just 
been in the company of several beautiful 
creatures of his fancy can hardly be 
expected to express any great interest 
in the kind of discussion that goes on 
when all sorts and conditions of people 
are gathered together in a drawing- 
room.” This, of course, is no apology 
for the behaviour of those of us who 
do not invent beautiful creatures ; the 
company of suburban servants and 
young ladies in shops affords no good 
reason for an abstracted air, or for 
hesitation in polite repartee. But is it 
a fact that literary men are shy in com- 
pany? True, if they find themselves in 
a room where the conversation is re- 
stricted to silos and the overhead 
training of hop-bines, the respective 
merits of Japanese artists with names 
that present difficulty, the inefficient 
supply of parlour-maids, or the com- 
parative advantages of drawing-rooms 
in the evening as compared with draw- 
ing-rooms in daytime, they permit their 
minds to go back to involved plots 
and to characters that are in trouble, 
but they can always be cheered by a 
casual inquiry in regard to their latest 
book; and the difficulty that most 
hostesses experience, once a congenial 
subject is started, is not so much to get 
us to talk as to induce us, by strategy 


and high cunning, to refrain from 
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allowing conversation to develop into 
a lecture. The inarticulate artist who 
has to fall back on mystic twisting of 
the thumb to express his meaning is 
certainly to be encountered, but I do not 
know any writing man who, opportunity 
given, is at a loss for words. Authors 
make the error, I think, sometimes of 
accepting invitations from the mere 
acquaintance or the unknown reader, 
and then they not infrequently give 
bitter disappointment by not coming 
up to the ideal ; failing either in regard 
to height, or personal appearance, or 
ease of manner. “ He’s very short,” I 
heard a woman complain once. “Can 
he really be the man who writes those 
things inthe papers?” It happens that 
whilst some have extravagant views in 
regard to writers, there are others who, 
if they err, do not err in this direc- 
tion. A man I know, desirous of 
escaping Coronation honours, went into 
the country to hire a house for the 
summer. He arranged terms and then 
remarked that perhaps he had better 
give references. “I don’t want no 
rafferences,” said the farmer genially ; 
“T can size up anybody as well as here 
and there a one. Moment you come into 
the room I says to myself, I says, ‘ Why 
this genleman’s got straightforardness 
writ right across his face.’ ’Sides, you 
want to get back sharp to your busi- 
ness in the City.” Man from London 
replied that he had no business in the 
City. Was, in point of fact, an author. 
“Not,” said the farmer, stepping back, 
“ not an author that writes books?” Yes, 
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an author who wrote books. “Going 
back to what we were talkin’ bout 
just now,” said the farmer thought- 


fully: “p’r’aps after all you may’s 


well let me have a couple of those 
rafferences.” 


Mr. Anstey and Dialogue. 


I do not like to see backward pupils 


commenting on the work of their 
head-master, but I must write some 
words concerning the new edition of 
“Lyre and Lancet.” Few people have 
been so successful as Mr. Anstey in 
adding to the gaiety of nations, and by 
the medium of the stage he is just now 
receiving something like his just reward, 
for the stage is an obstinate philan- 
thropist and in most cases will give 
nothing at all, but when it does give, 
gives generously with both hands. Here 
in “Lyre and Lancet” are all the 


glorious misunderstandings that are 
permitted on the stage and welcomed 
there. Spurrell, the veterinary surgeon, 
who has been showing “ An- 
dromeda” at dog shows, 
and Undershell, the poet, 
whose book “Andromeda” 
has excited attention, are 
mistaken for each other, 
and the vet. goes upstairs 
with the house party whilst 
the poet is entertained in 
the housekeeper’s room. 
This accepted, there is no 
reason to discredit the 
subsequent confusion. The 
Sporting Times is mistaken 
for the Globe, the muse of 
poetry is taken for the 
mews wherein horses are 
stabled, the booby-trap fixed 
for the veterinary surgeon 
comes down on the poet— 
one gets quite nervous after 
a while lest one frank word 
or one discreet action should 
arrest the pleasant comedy. 
Every character is clear and 
distinct, and everybody talks 
a little more naturally than 
they would in real life ; Mr. 
Anstey is just as happy in 
giving us the talk below stairs as above. 
I can see —I shall hope to do so at any 
rate—that delightful woman, Mrs. Charles 
Calvert, as Lady Cantire; Mr. Henry 
Kemble as the Bishop—*“ Port in sight 
—at last!” says the Bishop at the end 
of dinner and a lecture from his neigh- 
bour, Lady Cantire, “ but oh, what I have 
had to suffer!’”’ Meanwhile, the art and 
the humour of the dramatic dialogue are 
Mr. Anstey’s own, and I know nobody 
who in this particular line comes within 
wireless telegraphic communication with 
him. 


Literary Gents and Literary Agents. 


A few weeks since, some twenty 
writing men assembled to give a dinner 
tc their agent. This was frank .con- 
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fession of indebtedness to the agent ; 
acknowledgment that the ten per cent. 
on sales did not entirely ccver obliga- 
tions to him. Indeed, a good literary 
agent performs duties now and again for 
which money cannot pay and even food 
and wine are but weak compliments. He 
can brag about work when the gifted 
author shows some diffidence in this re- 
gard ; he can discuss terms with a can- 
dour denied to some when speaking of 
their own produc- 
tions; he, better 
than some, knows 
the right target at 
which to aim the 
right story. Too 
often, is it to be 
feared, does the in- 
discreet writer send 
humorous tales to 
the Rock and an 
essay on first princi- 
ples to the Sporting 
Times. I think the 
literary agent is not 
very desirous oi 
handling the work 
of unknown people, 
and this is right and 
proper, for every- 
body must go 
through the mill, 
else they never can 
know the difference 
between wheat and 
flour ; oddly enough 
it is only by rejec- 
tion that one sees 
the way to anything 
like success. Young 
women are fond of 
declaring that there : 
is a ring in litera- ; 

ture. This does not rs 

mean that they ex- 

pect to find there 

opportunities for 

matrimony, but that, 

in their opinion, the work is in the 
hands of a few; hence they adopt 
schemes of great ingenuity, as, for 
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instance, the addressing of stories 
to the wives of bachelor editors or 
enclosing with the scrip a bunch of 
violets. Not by these means does the 
literary “agent place the wares of his 
clients. He relies on his knowledge of 
the different markets ; acquaints himself 
with the nature and quality of the goods 
he has to sell. Further, he supplies a 
want by giving his client somebody to 
blame when comparative failure is 








encountered, for the client, instead or 
. being possessed by the old horrid fear 
that he himself may be in error, is able 
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to say vehemently to his inkstand that 
it is all the fault of another. For which 
reason, the unsuccessful are ever chang- 
ing their agent. 


The Stage in Fiction. 


I remember reading years ago in the 
Tauchnitz edition a novel by Mr. Leonard 
Merrick of which I recall everything but 
the title, and the pleasure I had then 
has been equalled in reading his new 
book, “Wher Love Flies out o’ the 
Window,” just published by Messrs. 
Pearson. There is poverty in the book 
(not in regard to treatment); it is not, 
however, poverty in this case that causes 
love to take to its wings. Mr. Merrick’s 
argument is that for the breaking up of 
friendship nothing succeeds like success. 
There are no undiscovered plots nowa- 
days on which novels can be built, and 
this story is only about two people in 
love with each other, separated by the 
circumstance that each is trying to secure 
public applause, and one gains more 
than the other. But Mr. Merrick has 
succeeded in “ Love Flies Out” because 
he has contrived to give a convincing 
picture of stage life. The reality of the 
theatrical profession is so unreal that, 
placed in the environments of a novel, it 
generally looks like sheer invention ; 
moreover, there are so many phases, 
that it lends itself to incredulity as 
freely as the Scottish accent : those who 
know the West End theatres discredit 
an account of the “ Blood and Bones” 
tour, and those who know D’Oyly Carte’s 
Number One companies decline to believe 
in either. Mr. Merrick is helped by the 
absolute fidelity of his dialogue and by 
the charm of his heroine. (Painful, by 
the way, to think of what some women 
writers would have done with Meenie. 
They would have dissected her inmost 
thoughts, and the terrors she would have 
suffered from that prowling lion, man, 
would have been described with gene- 
rous detail.) Daring to take for his 
hero a man of as much as thirty-five, 
Mr. Merrick discloses grisly facts about 
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advances on account of. royalties, the 
extent of sales, and the general gains of 
the average literary man. What the 
average literary man really earns has 
hitherto been a secret between himself, 
his Maker, and the income-tax collector, 
and one of these three is never sure that 
he is in possession of the exact figures. 
All the same, I thank Mr. Merrick for 
a clever and delightful book, and | 
congratulate him. If I had written 
“When Love Flies Out,” I should be a 
proud man this day. 


The Royal Road. 


The short cut to literature is nowa- 
days to enter the Civil Service and take 
first opening to write. This is why I 
notice here Mr. Ernest A. Carr’s book, 
just published in Grant Richard’s “ How 
To” series. It appears, however, that 
the embryo author must not bewray 
himself at examinations, for in regard 
to papers on English composition, Mr. 
Carr says that “metaphors and images 
are dangerous, and should be very 
sparingly employed ; facetiousness is 
simply fatal.” Not alone at Civil Ser- 
vice examinations does humour have 
a deadly effect. In a similar spirit of 
caution, the candidate is warned to study 
Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Green, “Q,” 
and Andrew Lang as masters in style, 
and to avoid Dickens, Carlyle, Stevenson, 
and Meredith. The division of some of 
these names is open to argument, but I 
quite agree that the manner of Mr. 
Meredith would make a useless appeal to 
the mind of the trained examiner ; old 
prejudices die hard. The Civil Servant 
works, it seems, but seven hours a day, 
and unless he takes to writing in his 
spare time, it is painful to think of the 
opportunities given to Satan. “I often 
take my ’usband to church on a Sunday 
evening,” I heard one woman say to 
another in Hammersmith Broadway ; “ it 
keeps him out of other mischief.” At 
any rate, in “How to Enter the Civil 
Service” young men and young women 
with seven hours a day to spare are 
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(By kind permission of Messrs, CONSTABLE & Co.) 


MARY JOHNSTON, 


fully and interestingly told by Mr. Carr 
how to utilise those hours for the benefit 
of their country and of themselves. 


In Old Virginia. 


I think I have read all of Miss Mary 
Johnston’s works; when a new bock 
comes from her pen I give Mudie no 
rest, night or day, until I have obtained 
a copy. “Audrey,” with its wonderful 
illustrations, has been for two days my 
dear companion. I have been living 
in and around Williamsburgh, wearing 
gorgeous clothes, taking snuff with Mr. 
Marmaduke Haward, prepared to pink 
any scoundrel who uttered a jest con- 
cerning Audrey; the scent of tobacco 
around me, and with a slight fear of 
Indians in my heart. Sorry when 
Audrey showed the common cleverness 
of the novel heroine and became, on the 
instant, an amazing actress at the 
Williamsburgh theatre in Virginia and 
greatly desired across the water by 
Colley Cibber and Wilks at Drury Lane ; 
annoyed that she should not have 
allowed me to leave her at page 358, or 


at least at page 411; and were the 
writer not a lady, and I not a perfect 
gentleman, willing to throw the volume 
at her head for the superfluous cruelty 
of the fini$h. But indignation comes 
only because one has learned to worship 
Audrey ; perhaps a writing man admires 
still more the wonderful skill with which 
Miss Johnston keeps in her period, 
lapsing never into the slightest anachron- 
ism. The quiet touches by which the 
general effect is gained are so helpful. 


“The King,” said Haward. There was a china 
bowl, filled with red anemones, upon the table. 
MacLean drew it towards him, and, pressing 
aside the mass of bloom, passed his glass over the 
water in the bowl. 

“ The King, with all my heart,” he said imper- 
turbably. 


I am not about to give up allegiance 
to “The Old Dominion,” but I do say 
that in “Audrey” Miss Johnston has 
given us a beautiful piece of work, and 
one that for all its grace, its dexterity, 
and cleverness I shall remain ever her 
grateful, obedient servant. 


(By kind permission of Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co.) 
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“ECCE HOMO!” 
After Guido Reni. 


Say, 
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